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HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN AN oe 
Founded 1899 
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A college preparatory boarding and day school for boys 
from twelve to nineteen years, with individual programs 
for healthy physical and emotional development as well 


as regular academic courses, 


Courses in Civil Aeronauties are given in both junior and 


senior years. 


There are fourteen buildings including a gymnasium and 
swimming pool on the school’s seventy-five acre property 
located on a hilltop overlooking the Hudson River. 
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MITCHELL GRATWICK, A. B., M. D., Headmaster 


= Laymen Take Notice @ 


Some important things for Unitarian men in the Semi- 
Annual Laymen’s Bulletin, Pages 171-174, in this issue 


of the Register: 


What’s Going On 
What’s Being Talked About in League Circles 
The World Crisis and Prospects of Peace 
New Ideals in Personal Religion 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON STREET, Tel. CAP. 3660, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COVER PICTURE 


The picture of the Channing monu- 
ment was taken from the steps of the 
Arlington Street Church. Designed by 
Vincent C. Griffith, and executed by 
Herbert Adams, the statue was the gift 
of John Foster, a member of the church, 
to the city of Boston, and stands in the 
Boston Public Garden. It was dedicated 
June 1, 1903—on the 100th anniversary 
of Channing’s ordination. 

An exhibit of Channing memorabilia 
will be on display at the Arlington Street 
Chureh during May. Commemorative 
services will be held throughout the 
country between now and October 2, the 
anniversary of Channing’s death. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
nominations for officers for 1942-43 are 
as follows: For President, Rev. Bradford 
E. Gale, Salem, Mass.; for Clerk-Treas- 
urer, Dr. Kenneth L. Maclachlan, Mel- 
rose, Mass.; for Directors, Mrs. Hester 
TD. Haseltine, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., Providence, R. L.; 
Mrs. Fritz H. Schaefer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


King’s Chapel has 400 copies of the 
1914 Hymn and Tune Book which it 
would be glad to give to any church that 
can use them and will pay transportation 
costs. Any church interested is invited 
to write to Dr. Everett Moore Baker, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The delights of family 
walks by quiet stream or 
pond — for security and 
serenity 


CHURCH AND FAMILY 


By ELIZABETH M. MANWELL 


deep snow, giving an impression of hurry and 
anxiety. 

At five years of age, the conflicting urges of his 
nature (conflicts so disturbing even in the adulthood of 
us all) had brought him to trouble. It had seemed 
such an important thing to do earlier in the afternoon, 
with the afternoon sun warm on the shining pathways, 
to say yes to Buddy, age six, who urged him to go on 
an exploring trip without stopping to ask their 
mothers. But now that the sun had gone and the wind 
was cold and the way so far, he began for the first time 
to realize that he ought to have been home long ago. 
What would Father and Mother say when he opened 
the door, which was still all of two blocks away? Be- 
sides, would he ever get warm again. 

With mingled feelings of dread and relief he finally 
reached his house. To defend himself for the unknown 
he drew himself up with a slightly defiant tenseness and 
started to turn the knob. But his mother had heard 
his step, and was opening the door. Now she was 
gathering him in her arms, pulling off his cold play- 
suit and snowy boots, warming his red fingers between 
her two hands. Now she was sitting with him beside 
the open fire and from somewhere was producing warm 
socks and woolly slippers. Father was there too and 
was warming a familiar blanket which he soon wrapped 
around the boy on his mother’s lap. 

Roger took courage. 
I'd ever find the way home again,” he announced, re- 
laxing a little. 

“Where did you go, son?” asked his mother. 

“Clear way to Drumlins.” (This was a country 
club about a mile and a half away on an open high- 
way.) 

“And what did you do when cars came along 
when you were on the Turnpike?” 

“Oh, we just jumped as hard as ever we could into 


SMALL figure was wearily trudging home through 


“T went so far I wondered if — 


the big snow-banks. The cars come so fast there, 
Mummy, and the lights on them got very bright on 
the way home. You never saw so many lights, all 
going like lightning. But on the way home it was so 
cold.” 

The parents exchanged long troubled glances. To 
punish for the disobedience? To praise for the daring? 
To depict the horrors of a possible accident? To for- 
bid further play with Buddy? To ignore all else save 
the relief at his return? What course should they take? 
What values were involved? All three sat a moment 
watching the fire, each with his individual thoughts. 
That Roger, almost unduly cautious as he had usually 
been, content hitherto with secure rather than impul- 
sive delights, trusted from babyhood to be sensible, 
should have broken over into a really dangerous act, 
and had not returned until the darkness of winter 
supper-time, was enough to startle them all. 

Roger’s hands and feet now felt much warmer. 
No really serious chilling had occurred. The mother 
set the boy gently down. “You’re all right now, Roger. 
I must go back to the kitchen and dish up supper. You 
stay here in case Daddy wants to talk with you.” 

The father waited a moment longer with his 
thoughts. Then he drew the boy toward him and 
placed a hand on each of the child’s shoulders. “Roger, 
1 want you to look right at me, for we must talk to- 
gether. You wanted to have an adventure, didn’t you. 
and you didn’t want to bother to come in and ask 
Mother? Is that true? ” Roger nodded. “Well, ad- 
ventures are fine things for boys five years old. And 
you went so far you had to think quick to keep out of 
danger, didn’t you?” Another nod. “And you had to 
think hard to figure out the way back, didn’t you?” 

This time the boy nodded with some pride, and 
relaxed somewhat. “Well, that was a fine thing too. 
We are glad you were brave and glad that you helped 
yourself out of trouble. And we are very, very glad 
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that you are back safe and sound. But Roger, what 
big mistake did you make?” 

“To go away without asking Mother.” 

“And why wouldn’t she have let you and Buddy go 
all the way alone to Drumlins?” 

“So many cars and no sidewalk.” 

“Exactly. It was a really dangerous trip for a boy 
only five. Your big brother couldn’t do that until he 
was nine. You must ask Mother every single time you 
go off with Buddy. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, I will,’ came emphatically. 

“We want you to go on being brave. But we are 
older and know best where it is safe for you to go. We 
want you safe because we love you so much. Now, tell 
me, son, Just what will you say the next time Buddy 
asks you to take another trip?” 

“That I must ask Mother first. 
Daddy.” 


And I really will, 


Basic Life Patterns 


And thus this episode, a real one in the life of one 
family we know, ended. And yet in a sense, thus it 
began. For it was the beginning of basic attitudes 
of life-long significance toward courage and toward free- 
dom. Suppose Roger had been severely punished in 
this his first attempt at breaking his accustomed shell 
of caution. Might the emotion thus engendered have 
shut him in from further, more legitimate steps in that 
area? Are some of those inhibited, over-sensitive 
adults whom ministers find so hard to rehabilitate in 
adult life behaving thus because of their parents’ sever- 
ity at some similar crisis in their early lives? Or sup- 
pose the welcome had been less comforting, less lov- 
ing? Might Roger on another trip have so dreaded the 
return that he might have lingered longer and thus run 
more risk of accident? Again, suppose the issue had 
been dodged in the parents’ relief; what standards 
would Roger have learned for his next temptation? 

Courage, insecurity, self-reliance, fear, defiance, 
integrative behavior, all these basic life patterns have 
their roots in such childhood crises as these, which 
happen continually in every home with every child. 

How can the church help the parents to meet these 
crises adequately? How can it clarify their vision so 
that they see the significance of real issues, and, equally 
important, recognize that behavior which is best 
treated lightly or not at all? How can it fortify parents 
so that they in turn may sustain children in their 
mistakes, and so that these mistakes are seen to be 
sure signs of growth? 

Increasingly the church is addressing itself to this 
challenge. Were our minister-readers to compile this 
article, a rich variety of suggestions would be forth- 
coming from their actual experiences. We can suggest 
here only ways which we have found useful. 

The first task of the church is to strengthen the par- 
ents themselves, so that they need feel less on the 
defensive when their Rogers come home late. Had 
Rogers’ parents been less sure of each other they would 
have shown more excitement and thus confused his 
learning. Angry accusations or feelings of resentment 
toward the educational philosophy of each other would 
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surely have arisen. Each might have neutralized the 
attempts of the other to “teach him a lesson” by impos- 
ing two sets of conflicting punishments. Wild anxiety, 
most surely a sign of parental fear, would equally surely 
have affected Roger adversely. Only careful thought 
could have led Roger’s father to enable the boy to face 
his mistake without devastating self-distrust. How 
then may the church strengthen parents themselves? 


To Strengthen Parents 


1. Forming adult discussion groups on practical 
phases of successful marriage and personal relation- 
ships is one effective plan. Such groups might well 
consider conflict areas in marriage, and thus serve to 
prevent them: budgeting, sharing the family pocket- 
book, relationships with in-laws (again a problem of 
security), the roles of partners in marriage, the role of 
women in families whose men are in service. Espe- 
cially should discussion include practical ways of adults 
enjoying life together. 

2. A consultation service for individual marriage 
problems is of course desirable. Many ministers meet 
such needs with deep understanding; others feel lack- 
ing in time or experience, and prefer to call in profes- 
sional help. In some churches the minister has enlisted 
the volunteer services of a few choice people in his con- 
gregation whose experience in successfully meeting cer- 
tain problem areas in their own lives would enable 
them to give strength to others, and who thus work 
with the minister closely when he asks them to. Some 
communities maintain an inter-faith Marriage Con- 
sultation Service for those in special need. 

3. Some churches are able to offer without charge 
to their members expert advice on budgeting and fam- 
ily accounting through enlisting the volunteer services 
for a limited number of hours per year of those few 
members who exist in almost every church who have 
professional training in this field. Such voluntary 
services may be considered a gift to the church, and 
may do good out of all proportion to the effort involved 
on the part of the donor. Only the minister of course 
could set up such a Service. 

4. A Parents’ Evening Service has been developed 
in some churches. Recognizing that parents need the 
pleasure of going out together in the evening but find 
it difficult to find or to pay someone to stay with their 
children, some ministers have secured the offer of a 
limited number of evenings from High School girls 
or boys, or of older women to stay with the children 
of parents in the church. Older women, especially if 
they are widows, sometimes find it hard to contribute 
as much money as they would like to their church. 
They find that to give time in this way is a rewarding 
service to all involved. 

5. Sometimes a minister with the thought and con- 
cern of his teachers and Alliance leaders is resourceful 
in looking for ways to give status to the parents of each 
child in the church, knowing that this activity (if not 
overdone) gives security to parents as individuals and 
may lessen some marriage tensions. With kindly, con- 
sidered thought a task involving some responsibility 


(Continued on page 154) 
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GROWING WITH DENVER 


By JOHN H. GABRIEL 


in the bustling twelve-year-old city of Denver, 

Colorado, with a population of about 4,500, 
contained a strange and interesting notice. It read, 
“Reverend L. E. Beckwith . . . will preach this afternoon 
at the District Court Building at three o’clock. This 
gentleman is a recent graduate of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, Unitarian, and will assist during his stay in 
organizing a Unitarian Society here.” 

Some forty or fifty persons—Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, Hicksite Quakers, and others, mostly unacquainted 
with each other—assembled and listened to the first 
Unitarian sermon ever preached in Denver. One of 
this number was Dr. William Smedley, a devout 
Quaker, whose sons and daughters followed him and 
Mrs. Smedley in what proved to be a life-long interest 
in the Unitarian Church. Four successive Sunday 
services resulted in a call to Mr. Beckwith to organize 
a society. The call was accepted at once, and services 
continued, some of which were held in a hall with a 
sawdust-covered ground floor. 

On August 17, 1891, the First Unitarian Society of 
Denver became a reality when a certificate of incorpora- 
tion was duly filed. One hundred names were early 
attached to the Expression of Faith and Declaration 
of Purpose adopted as a basis of union. 


Gee bustin years ago, the May 14 papers 


_ After a short period of lay services, Mr. W. G. M. 


Stone of Berlin, Wisconsin, accepted a call and arrived 
on October 8, 1872. He found an active, organized 
group, supported by a vigorous Ladies’ Aid Society, but 
lacking a place to hold services. The ardent pastor 
_ insisted the society should have a home of its own. 
- Lots were purchased, a frame building erected, and the 
church dedicated on December 28, 1873, with services 
- that filled it to overflowing. 


A debt of $3,000 upon their property, and the dark - 
financial clouds caused by the panic of 1873 laid heavy 
burdens upon the financially stressed workers, increas- 
ing the difficulties in maintaining the society. 

A series of short pastorates included those of Rev. 
Richard L. Herbert and Rev. A. M. Weeks. Both of 
them died in service, but left the church strong, active, 
and debt-free. 

Thomas J. Van Ness of Boulder, Colorado, was 
called in October, 1884. His winning personality and 
attractive preaching soon brought overflowing congre- 
gations. The old church was sold and the cornerstone 
of a new church was laid four blocks away, on No- 
vember 7, 1886. 

The beautiful memorial window portraying the 
Good Samaritan, above the choir loft, attested the love 
and reverence in which Mr. Herbert and Mr. Weeks 
were held. Later the name of Dr. David Utter was 
added to this window. 

The new church, built of red brick and sandstone, 
at a cost of more than $40,000, then recognized as the 
most beautiful and substantially built church in the 
city, was formally dedicated September 4, 1887. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Van Ness, the first 
free kindergarten in the west was opened in Unity 
Church, as was a free sewing school for girls. Many 
effective organizations in the Society and in the city 
attested the interest and strength of Mr. Van Ness in 
cultural, benevolent, and philanthropic work. Failing 
health caused his resignation on October 1, 1889. 

His successor, Samuel A. Eliot, was installed in his 
first pastorate, November 10, 1889. Three years of 
sane and eloquent preaching, great organizing and 
executive ability, and social charm of the minister and 
his wife placed the Society in the foremost ranks of the 
city’s church and beneficent agencies. The member- 
ship of the Society reached its highest point, 535. Dr. 
Eliot’s work extended to the starting or resurrection 
of nine churches or missions in the Rocky Mountain 
area, including the one at Salt Lake City, and the 
establishing of the Rocky Mountain Conference. 

When Dr. Eliot went to the Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, early in 1893, Rev. N. A. Haskell of San 
Jose was called, and served the Society for two years. 

To the pastorate then came the saintly David Utter 
from Salt Lake City in March, 1896. For twenty-one 
years his wise preaching, his kind and helpful ministra- 
tions to al! with whom he came in contact, and his 
constant and helpful assistance in all beneficent works 
enshrined his name in the hearts of all seekers for the 
truth. It was during his pastorate that the $10,000 
mortgage remaining from the building of the present 
edifice was burned. In 1917 he was relieved from 
active service at his own request, and was succeeded 
by Fred Alban Weil from Bellingham, Washington, 
for three years. 

A year’s search brought George Gilmour of Dallas, 
Texas, whose distinguished service for ten years made 
easy the change to Charles A. Wing of St. Louis, who 
added another ten years of strength and virility to the 
life and work of this church in the community. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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CHAMPION OF FREEDOM — APOSTLE OF FAITH 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY “ 


a great sense of humility and responsibility, that 

we enter into a season of special commemoration 
of the life and teaching of William Ellery Channing, 
and of the nobility of our liberal Christian heritage. 
Exactly a century has passed since the death of our 
most distinguished leader and preacher, yet he speaks 
with an unabated force and is perhaps more widely 
appreciated than ever before. As Henry W. Bellows 
put it, “His is the morning star, and is still climbing 
the sky.” 

In two respects in particular Channing’s influence 
is illustrated and his mind mirrored in modern thought. 
His emphasis upon the dignity of man is almost a 
characteristic emphasis of the whole church today— 
indeed the Moderator of the once strongly Calvinistic 
Church of Scotland used in Boston recently, to define 
his own faith, words that might have come out of the 
mouth of Channing himself in reference to “his one 
sublime idea”—and this same emphasis has become 
also the note that is rung most loudly in the defense 
and the affirmations of democracy. And in the second 
place Channing’s hatred of sectarianism and his deyo- 
tion to the ideal of the Church Universal—his passion 
for pure religion—are in the ascendancy as they have 
never been previously, and give promise of an approxi- 
mation to that united Christendom of which he 
dreamed. 

What estimate are we to make of Channing’s great- 
ness? Baron Bunsen, eminent scholar and one-time 
Prussian Ambassador to England, called him “a man 
like an Hellene, a citizen like a Roman, and a Christian 
like an apostle,” and included him, as the only repre- 
sentative of the new world, with Luther, Calvin, Jacob 
Boehme, and Schleirmacher, in naming the five men 
who in the whole Protestant Christian civilization stand 
pre-eminent as illustrative of the divine presence in 
man. The New York Sun made the followirig state- 
ment forty years after Channing’s death: “If we were 
asked to name three men of American parentage whose 
influence has transcended the bounds of their native 
land, and has been profoundly felt wherever intellec- 
tual forces find a congenial medium, we should be dis- 
posed to rank Channing with Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin in a supreme triumvirate.’ And 
Theodore Parker, upon whom in a sense the mantle of 
Channing fell, called Channing “the most remarkable 
clergyman of his century.” “Supremacy of the moral 
and religious element was the secret of his strength, and 
it gave him a peculiar power over men, one which 
neither Luther, nor Latimer ever had; no, nor Barrow, 
nor Taylor, nor South, nor Webster, nor Emerson.” 

Yes, the true estimate of his greatness must spring 
from an understanding of the “supremacy of the moral 
and religious element” in the man. He was not one 
of the country’s ablest men, intellectually speaking. 
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|: is with a peculiar pride, but it should also be with 


He was not an orator in the ordmary meaning of the 
term. But he had a spiritual insight and grace and 
power that are unrivalled in our history—a love of 
truth and a passion for righteousness that made him at 
once a preacher, a reformer, and a philanthropist, of 
the first rank. His was the major single influence 
responsible for the so-called Golden Age in Boston. 
All the preachers,.all the literary men, all the social 
workers, and all the reformers turned to him as their 
chief inspiration, their wisest counsellor, and their best 
friend. 


A Living Influence 


Born in 1780 in Newport, Rhode Island, he was 
the son of William Channing, Attorney General of the 
State, and the grandson of William Ellery, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and member of Con- 
gress. He had the best connections that New England 
could offer, and the best training, but he out-distanced 
his connections, and was guided by a light that no 
formal education could have provided. It was the 
spirit of God that instructed him; and he leaned not 
on his connections, but on his conscience. 

On June 1, 1803, he was ordained and installed as 
minister of the Federal Street Church (predecessor of 
the Arlington Street Church) in Boston, and to that 
sacred office he gave his whole life. His ministry has 
often been divided into three periods. The first was 
when he was primarily the preacher and pastor to his 
own people. But it was preaching and ministering that 
bore rich and abundant fruit, and that built up a 
congregation of fellow disciples whose good works were 
unlimited. And the second period was when he was 
the leader of the theological movement that resulted in 
the birth of Unitarianism in America. Channing had 
shrunk from controversy, but when it became necessary 
his voice and his pen were ready to espouse the cause 
of truth. 

And the third period was when he was so active in 
every movement of the day for social improvement. 
Chadwick says that as Spencer was the poet’s poet, 
so Channing was the reformer’s reformer. Had he 
never been known as a theologian, he would still have 
been ranked, as William Lloyd Garrison put it, “among 
the foremost benefactors of mankind.” 

He died on October 2, 1842, but his influence 
is as much alive as ever—indeed it expands and 
extends itself with the growth of civilization, for 
his principles were the principles that will abide 
always. His own colleague and successor, Dr. Gannett, 
called him the champion of freedom and the apostle 
of faith. In the capacity of such a champion and such 
an apostle he can serve and inspire us today. So in 
this one-hundredth year we commemorate his life, and 
pledge ourselves again to his leadership. 


Unitarian Leadership 


VIRGINIA 
KLETZER 


National President 
of the Congress 

of Parents and 
Teachers 


ing outstanding contributions to the better life 

of our nation is Mrs. William Kletzer of Portland, 
Oregon, the National President of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. ‘ 

All who read her messages, which reach millions of 
our homes, are inspired by their uplifting, spiritual 
quality. Associated with this is a practical, sensible 
industry toward accomplishing the goal of the organ- 
ization, which is “The insuring for every child his 
highest development, mental, physical, social, and 
spiritual, and during this emergency to lay special 
stress on protection.” 

The spirit of Mrs. Kletzer is summarized in the 
exhortation which she recently gave at a Council 
Meeting: “We hear it said that we must lower our 
standards of living. Let us say that we will not lower 
our standards of living, though we may strip them of 
the ornaments. We may not have sweets and automo- 
biles and we may make our own clothes, but we will 
not lower our standards in Health, Education, Social 
Welfare, and Religion.” 

Mrs. Kletzer was born Virginia Merges, September 
7, 1887, at Plattsmouth, Nebraska. She came to Ore- 
gon in 1901 with her family. As a young girl Miss 
Merges attended the Portland Academy, where she 
supported herself by being Secretary to the President. 
Following her graduation she continued at the Aca- 
demy as secretary and instructor. In 1911 she married 
William Kletzer, who came to the Academy from the 
University of Michigan to be instructor in Mathe- 
matics. 

Previous to the World War of 1914, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kletzer had moved onto some land near Yoncalla, 
Oregon. From here Mr. Kletzer entered the service in 
the Engineering Corps. Mrs. Kletzer carried on the 
maintenance of the home, caring for their children, 
William Jr., Constance, and Kenneth, and her father. 

During this time Mrs. Kletzer’s one release from 
duty, and association with the outside world, was the 
day a week she went seven miles to Yoncalla to do the 
family marketing and attend the woman’s club. At 
this time she learned to value the stimulation and 
power of group effort. 


MONG our present-day Unitarians who are mak- 


_ Clark Spurlock, is also in the service. 


Following the close of the war the family moved to 
Portland, where Mr. Kletzer was instructor in the 
public high schools. The children attended the Irving- 
ton School, and the parents became members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. During one of the meet- 
ings the President asked for volunteers to carry out 
certain projects. Mrs. Kletzer was one who willingly 
offered her services. The President was so impressed 
with her sincerity that she was made chairman of the 
Social Hygiene Committee. This was the beginning 
of many years of Parent-Teacher endeavor. Mrs. 
Kletzer was Secretary of the State Congress, Editor of 
the State Magazine, assisted with various committees, 
and later was made President of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. She was then elected one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the National Organization, 
and was made President in 1940. 

Mrs. Kletzer has made many other contributions to 
the constructive life of Portland. For nine years she 
served on the Child Welfare Commission, and in 1935 
was appointed by the Governor to be Chairman of 
the Interim Committee to make a study of Public 
Welfare and Health in the state. A piece of legislation 
for which she is given credit is the Public Text Books 
Law for the schools of Oregon. 

During these years Mrs. Kletzer found time to be 
of service in her church, the Church of Our Father, 
Portland. She taught in the church school, and was a 
member of Mrs. Reed’s Treble Cleff choir, singing 
solos during the summer. She was active in the 
Alliance and gave special assistance when the North- 
west Conference was held in Seattle. The Annual 
Christmas Pageant owes much of its organization and 
beauty to the early co-operation of Mrs. Kletzer, and 
even last Christmas, with the demands of her National 
responsibility, she helped again with the costumes. 

At the National Meeting of the Congress last May 
it was Mrs. Kletzer’s extreme pleasure to have the 
Convocation and Vesper Service held in King’s Chapel, 
in Boston. 

Mr. Kletzer’s interest in the American Legion made 
it possible for Mrs. Kletzer to assist in its program of 
betterment; Mrs. Kletzer has been chairman of the 
Legion’s Child Welfare Committee for the past ten 
years. Since the present war emergency he has been 
head of one of the Defense Training Schools, expecting 
to re-enter the service at any time. 

All the children received their higher education 
through their own efforts and through the sacrifices, 
work, and organizational ability of their parents. The 
oldest son, William, is a First Lieutenant “somewhere” 
with the armed forces overseas, his wife and two chil- 
dren living in Portland. Constance’s husband, Lt. 
Before her 
marriage Constance won recognition and scholarships 
for her outstanding work with the School Art League 
and at the State University, and was a teacher of art 
in the public schools. Kenneth is teaching mechanical 
subjects at the NYA Defense School. 

Thus all members of this devoted family are in the 
service of their country, of humanity,—and so of their 
God. 

Doris Wo.cotrr JONES 
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Unitarian Youth Clear the Decks 


By G. RICHARD KUCH - 


continued life and growth must occasionally 

submit itself to self-criticism and appraisal. 
Because of confusion, faulty organization, and self- 
isolation, the Young People’s Religious Union has been 
slow to come to such a test. In our isolation from the 
rest of the denomination, and from other youth organ- 
izations, we have had a false security. We have not 
been able to recognize our inability to serve the inter- 
ests and needs of youth in the Unitarian fellowship. 
This has not been the result of any lack of desire to 
serve on the part of our young people. Desire to serve 
we have had aplenty, but we have been sadly negligent 
in providing the organization and techniques which 
could put these desires to work. 

Recognizing that the present organization was not 
enlisting the support of the rank and file of Unitarian 
youth, the Board of Directors of the Y. P. R. U. has 
been carrying on a program of planning and review for 
over a year. The culmination of this work was reached 
at a two-day Board Meeting held at the Senexet Pines 
Retreat, February 21-22, 1942. No meeting of similar 
magnitude and representation had ever been held in 
the history of the Y. P. R. U. Directors came from 
Oklahoma, New York, Illinois, Nebraska, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Mis- 
souri, and Ontario. They came prepared to work—to 
build and create a new youth organization to meet the 
demands of the present day. 

This Senexet Board Meeting felt that we should 
provide certain basic contributions to our membership. 
We must above all provide a trained and dedicated 
leadership. We must provide materials and resources 
for these leaders to use—bulletins, study units, and 
workbooks. We must provide vital and creative con- 
ferences—summer and winter—strong in ideas, rich in 
inspiration. We must encourage true liberal church- 
This means a Sense of 


con organization entertaining the hope of 


manship among young people. 


Between sessions at Senexet 
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dedication and sacrifice to the total life of our denom- 
ination. We must provide opportunities constantly for 
Unitarian youth to express their religion in terms of 
creative citizenship and to learn through co-operative 
projects the responsibilities of a democratic society. 
Such action involves hard work, social pioneering, and 
a belief in the possibilities of youth helping to build 
a new world on the broken stones of one that has 
crumbled. | 

In general, the Senexet Meeting found in the present 
Y. P. R. U. an organization manned by young people 
of good will and intentions, but completely handi- 
capped by an outmoded structure which limited youth 
participation. ‘To remedy this serious situation, the 
meeting proposed in broad outline a new organization 
of young people for the Unitarian Church. Many 
hours of discussion between officers, the Directors, and 
the Staff took place before even the first faint lines 
of the new master plan were drawn. Slowly and 
carefully, new ideas were weighed against past expe- 
rience, not only of the Y. P. R. U., but of other church 
youth organizations also. Gradually other features 
were added to the rough draft, and before the two days 
were finished the Senexet Meeting had produced a 
sketch of a new, functional youth fellowship for the 
Unitarian Church. This plan is being submitted for 
the approval of the Y. P. R. U. constituency at its 
Annual Meeting on May 16. 

In broad outline, the proposed new organization has. 
the following characteristics. Its base is a Biennial 
Convention. This body is to be the basic policy- 
making unit of the organization. It will replace in 
function the annual meeting now held in Boston. 
Each local member group will be entitled to one voting 
delegate. On the basis of group discussions, planning 
committees, and staff reports, the Convention will 
make the basic policy for the following two years. 
Because it will convene in the summer, and be held in 
different parts of the United States and Canada, the 
Convention should be truly representative. 

The administrative body for the Convention will 
be the Council, consisting of 12 Directors and 8 officers 
elected for two-year terms. The Council will meet 
three or four times a year for at least two days at a 
time to direct the work. Because it will meet as a 
whole unit each time, basic travelling expenses being 
defrayed by the organization budget, and because it 
will have longer sessions than the present Board, the 
Council will devote much more attention to matters of 
youth work itself rather than to the mechanics of 
operation. 

Finally, an Executive Committee will work with 
the professional staff between Council Meetings to 
administer an inspirational and helpful youth program. 
Closer co-operation with the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
PROGRAMS PLAN 
A UNITED SPIRIT 


By FLORENCE PLUMMER 


Unitarian organizations prepare to welcome min- 
isters and delegates for week of work and inspi- 
ration in Boston May 16-23, with headquarters 
at 25 Beacon Street and Boston churches. 


delegates and visitors from all our churches will 

be coming for the Annual Meetings, May 16-23. 
In this war year our churches will make a special effort 
to send their ministers and other delegates to share in 
the inspiration of the week. Headquarters, in co-oper- 
ation with the program committees of the various 
Unitarian organizations, is making ready to welcome 
them and to unite with them in strengthening our 
enthusiasm for the ideals which we hold in common. 

The Program Committee of the Association has set 
the pace. While economies must be made in all non- 
essentials, in keeping with the necessities of the times, 
at no point has any valued tradition been sacrificed 
nor any possible contribution to the spiritual vigor and 
friendly intercourse of our Fellowship been curtailed. 

The Hospitality Committee of the Greater Boston 
Churches, always so generous in its provision for our 
guests, has believed that this year, in particular, care 
must be taken that economy be not over-emphasized 
and that no slightest detail be overlooked which would 
contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of those com- 
ing, many of them for the first time, from distant parts 
of the country. 

It is proving a source of satisfaction that the larger 
gatherings formerly held in Tremont Temple will meet 
in our own Boston churches. Originally conceived as 
a measure of economy, the plan has met with general 
approval. The Annual Meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the General Alliance are to be 
held in the auditorium of the Arlington Street Church. 

The usual Round Tables for discussion of resolu- 
tions to be presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association on Thursday will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the First Church in Boston and on Wednesday 
in Arlington Street Church. 

The General Alliance has secured as: speaker for 
the Wednesday morning session of its Annual Meeting 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell, who is well known in our 
denomination as an author of children’s books and an 
authority on religious education. President Frederick 
May Eliot of the American Unitarian Association will 
address the Alliance meeting in its afternoon session. 


G ete is coming again to Boston, and soon also 


A. U. A. Business Committee planning May Meetings 


Among the major events of the week are, as has 
long been the custom, the Anniversary Sermon Sunday 
evening, the Ware Lecture on Wednesday evening, and 
the closing Festival Dinner in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Banquet Hall Thursday evening. The many 
friends of Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Baltimore, 
Maryland, will be gratified to learn that he has been 
chosen as the Anniversary Preacher. The Ware Lec- 
ture this year promises to be a stimulating event. The 
lecturer will be Mr. Alfred M. Bingham, editor of 
Common Sense and State Senator of Connecticut 
for the 20th District. The son of ex-Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut, he upholds as a speaker and 
student of current affairs the reputation of his dis- 
tinguished family, and promises to bring a vital message 
to our Fellowship. 

Anniversary Week opens Pictmetcie with the 
Annual Meeting and banquet of the young people in 
Arlington Street Church on May 16. The Junior Choir 
Festival will be held again on Sunday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, and no one will wish to miss hearing 
the children of our church schools singing together in 
this famous setting. 

Other important events of the week include the 
Commemorative Service at King’s Chapel for ministers 
who have died during the year, which will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, President of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and the meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice to be addressed by 
Dr. Curtis Reese of Chicago and Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins of St. Paul, Minn. The Division of Education 
has arranged an interesting and diversified program for 
Education Day on Tuesday, which will include a 
luncheon at the Hotel Vendome and afternoon semi- 
nars. As a dinner speaker, the Laymen’s League has 
been fortunate in securing Mr. Seth Gano, Vice-Chair- 
man of our own Service Committee, and for the fol- 
lowing public meeting on Monday evening the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, whose subject will be “The Home 
Front.” 

These Annual Meetings in Boston are the focus of 
our Liberalism which, as has been emphasized by the 
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Speakers at May Meetings, left to right: Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
at Religious Arts Guild; Prof. Perry Miller, at Unitarian 
Mimsterial Union; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, at U. F.S. J. 


A. U. A. Program Committee in its statement of the 
theme of the week, offers unique promise and oppor- 
tunity in the world of today. Toward this point will 
flow for one brief but fruitful week the life of our 
churches, to turn again refreshed, invigorated, united 
in spirit to carry out in the home community the pur- 
poses determined in friendly concourse. 


CHURCH AND FAMILY 
(Continued from page 148) 


or prestige or creative outlet can be found for every 
adult in a church, even for those who appear to have 
very slight interest in the church. Especially is it 
good to draw in husband and wife together on a project. 

A second opportunity of the church to serve parents 
is in the direct field of parent-child relationships. Not 
merely in formal religious experiences in the home, im- 
portant though these may be, but in those other equally 
basic areas of social and sex education, the develop- 
ment of security and courage in the child, co-operative 
play-group possibilities, the earning and spending of 
money on the part of the child, fa attitudes toward 
other races and other religions, his hopes for and his 
part in a future world of peace. 

At such a time as this perhaps the greatest service 
of such shared experiences is to help parents see how 
much it means to children to share happy, natural _expe- 
riences in the home together. 

A third task of the church is sharing with the par- 
ents the actual goals of the teaching undertaken, class 
by class, by the church school. The home could basi- 
cally augment the attempts of the church school if the 
school would take the trouble to enlist the parents’ 
understanding and interest. An integral part of the 
year’s planning of many schools is the Parents’ Night 
early in the fall, or the series of lunches or dinners, 
class by class, at which the parents and teacher of each 
class, with the minister, meet together in the early fall 
to consider the work of the class for the coming year 
and the ways by which home and school may supple- 
ment each other. Our more thoughtful schools are 
making it possible for every parent as well as the 
teacher of each class to read (best of all to own) a copy 
of the “Guides” for parents and teachers which accom- 
pany all our new curriculum materials. In our own expe- 
riences our staunchest support comes from the enthu- 
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siasm of the parents who have read these guides. 

Most important of all in the church’s service to its 
families is its kindly ministering to their needs in time 
of special stress. Birth, illness, the partings because 
of war, death, fatigue, unemployment, all may, come 
to all families. Many church members are sensitive 
to the needs of those who have already become mem- 
bers of church or Alliance, but have little interest in the 
stresses in the homes of those whose children are but 
beginning to feel roots in the church. Sometimes it 
seems that a bowl of chicken soup, brought in by a 
thoughtful neighbor, the Sunshine basket to a sick 
child, or a series of covered-dish suppers arranged by 
an Alliance group for a family of strangers in the 
church (where the mother may be in the hospital) has 
done more in the name of true religion than all the 
organized meetings in the world. Surely not only to 
the members alone should this sense of the Everlasting 
Arms come. No minister or church school or Alliance 
leader alone can serve all these needs. It is a burden 
of love to be shared by all who sense the responsibility 
of true fellowship. 

Roger is living in time of war. He lives in a family 
unit, that last outpost of democracy. We know not 
what lies ahead of him. His parents are already in 
the midst of sorrow, if they have older children. Let 
the church so strengthen his parents spiritually, edu- 
cate them in principles of child guidance, so share its 
teaching-aims with them, so minister to their human 
needs, that his days while yet at home shall be days of 
deep delight. 


GROWING WITH DENVER 
(Continued from page 149) 


For seventy years, through adversity and prosper- 
ity, this Society has in its own way and by its own 
strength kept the lamp of liberal religion burning in 
this community, now grown to a metropolitan center of 
350,000, the largest in the entire Rocky Mountain area. 

Throughout this entire period, it has maintained 
vital, progressive, thoughtful preaching from a down- 
town pulpit, central to the whole city of Denver. 

Its membership has been drawn from Denver's 
leading citizens, and is remarkable for the large number 
of persons who have served with unfailing devotion 
through many years, many of them a full half-century. 

Its present organizations are a strong Alliance, 
whose life extends back to 1872; Unity Club, organized 
in 1888; a Church School maintained from the earliest 
days of the Society; an Alliance Circle for young 
women; a Laymen’s League Chapter; a lively club 
for young people of college age; a Y. P. R. U. for High 
School age, and a flourishing girls’ choir. 

To the leadership of this society, last September, 
came Rev. Jacob Trapp and his charming family, after 
eleven years of a successful pastorate at Salt Lake City. 
A student of deep learning, a writer of versatility, a 
brilliant speaker with an attractive and convincing 
personality, Mr. Tripp is a sincere and devoted lover of 
the west, under whose militant leadership this Society 
bids fair to become the strongest center of liberal 
thought in the entire west. 


at 


Our Greatest Spiritual Danger 


today, none is better known or more highly 

respected by Unitarians on this side of the 
Atlantic than Herbert Barnes, minister of the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne. To a recent 
number of the Inquirer Mr. Barnes contributes the first 
of a series of articles on “The Preacher and the War,” 
and on that subject it would be difficult to imagine 
that any minister could speak with greater authority. 
When he tells us what he regards as the chief obliga- 
tions of the preacher in a time of war, his words are 
worthy of the most careful consideration not only of 
ministers but of laymen as well. “The preacher in a 
world at war! He must say something positive, some- 
thing personal, something pertinent, something pas- 
sionate. For the liberal preacher it is a day of oppor- 
tunity. On him is the burden of keeping alive faith in 
human nature; preaching the gospel of the possibility 
of progress; proclaiming the rights of man; reaffirming 
the liberal doctrines of the old freedoms; showing men 
their God-given responsibilities; reaching intelligent 
ideas of God and man and destiny.” “There is one 
supreme task for us—to communicate truth and power 
through personality. That task can be done well if we 
have a passion for it, a passion to stand between a 
great source of power and the needs of life in a world 
at war, and be transmitters of light and energy.” 


Mass, Unitarian preachers in Great Britain 


‘The Sense of Individual Worth 


In this same article, Mr. Barnes tells us what he 
considers the greatest spiritual danger in a world at 
war—‘that men and women lose the sense of their own 
individual worth.” “Systems tend to submerge indi- 
viduals. There are constant demands made by a war- 
ring world upon the individual’s inner resources. For 
the enrichment and deepening of these inner resources, 
preaching must be personal. The need for that reli- 
gious interpretation which assures people of the indi- 
vidual’s value and significance is greater than ever 
before in history.” 

All of us feel the pressures that tend to submerge 
our individual lives into the vast, intricate systems 
that modern war requires us to set up and obey. Total 
war, even when waged to defend every sacred human 
value, necessarily mobilizes forces that are obviously 
hostile to the development—even to the steady recog- 
nition—of personal values. The whole thrust of the 
tremendous effort which is today’s war is hostile to the 
appreciation of “the whole man” with which religion is 
concerned. That fact constitutes our supreme spiritual 
peril, and makes clear the full responsibility of churches 
and preachers. 


The danger confronts all of us, but in some ways it 
is most acute in that great segment of our present 
society that we call “the armed forces.” We plan to 
publish an article in the next issue of the Christian 
Register by Lieutenant Arthur Graham, Chaplain of 
the 181st Infantry, which makes this very clear. The 
picture he paints isn’t pleasant, but it is salutary— 
especially for those of us who have had no direct con- 
tact with war and the inescapable effects of prepara- 
tion for war upon the lives of men whose present 
business it is. The spiritual danger that we shall per- 
manently lose the sense of the worth of individuals is 
dramatically real for men who understand that they 
have deliberately surrendered that sense of worth for 
the period of war. It is the chief business of the chap- 
lain to see to it that this temporary surrender—inevi- 
table, purposeful, high-minded as it may be—shall not 
become an incurable and unalterable habit of the soul. 


A Day at Fort Hancock 


On Sunday, March 22, I had the honor and privi- 
lege of dedicating the new Chapel at Fort Hancock, 
New Jersey, where Major Frank B. Crandall, my class- 
mate at the Harvard Divinity School, and minister of 
the Second Church in Salem, is at present senior chap- 
lain. It was an experience I shall not easily forget, and 
I should like to share with my readers at least some- 
thing of the great sense of reassurance which it brought 
to me. For, as I sailed back across New York harbor 
and passed the familiar Statue of Liberty, my most 
vivid impression was that the armed forces of the 
Republic are not outside the influence of those sources 
of spiritual power which may be transmitted by de- 
voted and capable ministers of religion. It is clear, 
also, that those in positions of high command realize 
the importance of what the chaplains are doing, and 
are ready to give them every possible assistance. 

The Chapel at Fort Hancock is a good example of 
the new policy of the army with respect to religion. It 
is a simple structure, with no pretense about it; but 
it is unmistakably a building set apart for worship, and 
it has been given a conspicuous location. It is used by 
all three of the major religious organizations—Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant; and by a most ingenious 
arrangement its chancel can be quickly transformed to 
serve the purposes of each. At the service of conse- 
cration it was arranged for Protestant worship, but 
earlier in the day it had been used for the Catholic 
celebration of the Mass, and that same evening it was 
to be used for a Jewish service. There is nothing make- 
shift or tawdry about all this—each body has the 
arrangement that is fitting and adequate for its own 
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forms of worship. When I looked in at nine o’clock 
that morning, it was a Catholic Church. At eleven 
o'clock it was a Church of the Protestant type. And 
over the altar, during both services, were the doors of 
the Jewish sanctuary that holds the sacred scrolls, with 
the perpetual light burning as a symbol of the long 
continuities that bind all three faiths together. 


The Great Lesson of Toleration 


Chapels like this, all over the country, are providing 
the greatest instrument for education in religious toler- 
ation that the world has ever seen. Millions of young 
Americans are witnessing a new kind of co-operation 
among the great religious bodies that cannot help teach- 
ing profound and lasting lessons of mutual respect and 
united endeavor. Late that afternoon at Fort Hancock 
I was discussing this aspect of the present war with 
the Roman Catholic priest who, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the Catholic chaplain, had officiated at Mass 
that morning. “If among us all we cannot use this 
opportunity to root out all bitterness of religious preju- 
dice,” he said, “we shan’t deserve to live in a free 

‘country.” I think he was right. 

The fact that a Unitarian was invited to consecrate 
‘a Chapel for the use of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews is a striking symbol of the opportunity before us. 
Of course, the Catholic altar had previously been con- 
secrated by the ritual of the Catholic Church, and the 
Jewish sanctuary by the ritual of the Jews; but the 
act of consecration of the Chapel as a whole was per- 
formed, in the name of all three faiths, by the repre- 
sentative of one. The beautiful ritual of consecration 
had been written by Major Crandall, and there was no 
single word in it that anyone could point to as sec- 
tarian. Nor was there anything in it that marked it 
as a service for men under arms. It was universal in 
its scope, inclusive in its spirit, deeply moving in its 
religious power. The Chapel at Fort Hancock was 
consecrated “in the name of God” and dedicated “to 
his service and to the welfare, both temporal and 
spiritual, of our fellow men.” “Grant, O Lord, that 
all who shall here call upon thee may worship thee in 
spirit and in truth, and may in their lives show. forth 
thy praise unto their life’s end. Amen.” 


Accepting Our Share 


Not every man in the armed forces will have suffi- 
cient contact with the new spirit of religious fraternity 
to learn its lessons unless every church in the land is 
prepared to do far more than its allotted share in back- 
ing up the work of the chaplains. Our immediate 
responsibility is to the men of our own ministerial 
fellowship who have entered the service, or are about 
to enter it. Then there is the responsibility to indi- 
vidual Unitarians who are members of the army and 
navy and marine corps. Finally, we have a real respon- 
sibility to the thousands of men who, in the words of 
a familiar phrase, are “Unitarians without knowing it.” 
At a recent meeting of the staff of the A. U. A. a spe- 
cial committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Kuebler, Mr. Fritchman, Miss Boie, and Miss 
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Nute, to work out definite plans for meeting these 
responsibilities, in close co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry, which naturally has primary 
concern for the chaplains. 

At the annual meeting of the Association on May 
21, I shall present the report of this committee and 
ask for the backing of the churches. Specifically, by 
authority of the Executive Committee, I shall ask for 
funds to supply our chaplains with some of the tools 
they need to carry on their work. I shall ask that the 
offering at that meeting be for this purpose, and that 
it amount to at least one thousand dollars. 

We cannot, in honor, fail to do everything in our 
power to keep alive in the world of warring nations 
that sense of individual values which is the foundation 
of our free faith. F.M.E. 


CLEAR THE DECKS 


(Continued from page 152) 

ciation will bring about one common young people’s 
program which will eliminate needless duplication of 
effort and talent, and bring to the program the services 
of trained professional workers in both college and 
high school age activities. The Senexet meeting unani- 
mously agreed that such a program could be best aimed 
at an age range of 15-25 years. 

I hope that every Unitarian, young and old, will 
carefully study the detailed report of the Senexet 
Meeting, which includes the full details of the proposed 
reorganization. It is now available upon request. Only 
a united effort on the part of all Unitarians will assure 
us of establishing a Youth movement capable of elicit- 
ing the complete dedication and loyalty of our liberal 
young people. We must act and act now if we would 
initiate a program capable, not only of “keeping them — 
in the church,” but also of allowing them to grow to 
the full stature of mature leadership the church will 
need in the years immediately ahead. 


Let the Church Lead 


By KARL CHWOROWSKY 


The Sermon for the Month 


let the church remember first and above all other 

considerations that it must be and remain THE 
CHURCH. This in a few words expresses as I see it 
and in the most comprehensive way the mission and 
duty of the church in a world at war. 

The church cannot afford to be anything less than 
The Church; it cannot remain faithful to its spiritual 
purpose and moral mission by becoming an adjunct 
or ancillary institution to any other organization. The 
church must not become a bureau or commission of 
the State. It is most decidedly not the business of the 
church to act as recruit-agency for the government, or 
to assume the duties of a propaganda bureau, or to 
undertake any other function that belongs primarily, 
if not exclusively, to the secular agencies of state and 
government. When I say that “the church in these 
days of crisis must remain the church,” I am simply 
calling attention to a fundamental principle of Ameri- 


[ these days of international crisis and confusion, 


can democracy, viz., the separation of church and state, , 


a principle that we cannot afford to waive or qualify 
even in days of war. 

Having said this, however, let it be added with the 
same warmth of conviction and the same force of em- 
phasis that the Church decidedly has a special function 
to perform during these stirring days. “To be and to 
remain the church” does not mean that the church 
will remain aloof from and indifferent to the many 
moral and spiritual problems that beset not only its 
membership but the entire citizenship, as men and 
women in every walk of life suddenly find themselves 
plunged into the conflict of emotions and the other 
dislocations of the common life always attendant upon 
war. 

This means, in the first place, that the church has 
an important task to fulfill in the realm of national 
morale. From the high vantage point of its historic 
and traditional position, the church must, in days when 
men’s minds are groping and men’s hearts are agonizing, 
find the courage and intelligence to hold aloft the torch 
of Truth, that Truth which is greater than any creed 
of nationalism, race, or particular religion; it must 
speak to men with the assurance of that faith in good- 
ness and human worth which respects the individual 
conscience, whether it be the conscience of the man 
who serves in the armed forces of the nation or the 
, conscience of the conscientious objector and pacifist; 
the church cannot afford in these days to be partisan as 
between pacifist or fighter. The nation having decided 
to defend itself against unwarranted aggression, the 
_ church must practice that tact and observe that good 
taste which help make for a unity of the spirit in the 


bond of peace and contribute toward a sympathetic 
understanding of differing points of view. 

In the second place, it is the particular function of 
the church to keep the fires of universal Brotherhood 
burning during these days. The church must continue 
to preach and to practice forgiveness and forbearance; 
it dare not forsake the precept “love your enemies” 
even while the nation is at war; and, loyal to the noblest 
heritage of its tradition, it will voice the sentiments of 
constructive peace—not of political appeasement—and 
prepare for the task of post-war reconstruction even 
while earth and sea and sky resound with the alarums 
of war; it will prepare for the peace of tomorrow by 
keeping vocal that “still, small voice” through which 
after the storm and fire and earthquake the Eternal 
One speaks to his children. 

And in the third place, the church will have to give 
to a hate-blinded and schism-torn world a_ living : 
example of unity, of ecumenicity, of Brotherhood. It 
is being said by some pessimists and skeptics that this - 
war means the end of organized religion. This is likely 
to be true, unless the church awakens to the fact that : 
in these days of crisis it has a unique opportunity to 
prove to the world, both to the world of the churched 
and to that of the unchurched, that it can practice 
that unity and comradeship of which it is always talk- 
ing, regarding which it is always passing resolutions, 
and concerning which it has during more than nineteen ~ 
hundred years done so tragically little. 


An Example Now 


To give such an example of genuine fellowship and 
unity among the many warring churches, denomina- 
tions, and sects, the church would indeed have to take 
a revolutionary step of sacrifice and self-surrender; it 
would have to give up the unpardonable economic and 
spiritual extravagance of maintaining ten or even 
twenty institutions where one or two can do the work; 
it would have to surrender pride and prejudice, special 
privilege and precious power; but isn’t it precisely this 
that the church is asking of the nations of the world 
when it speaks in its ringing challenge to the warring 
peoples of “The World of Tomorrow’? Has the church 
any right to ask of the governments of the world what 
the church is not willing to assume as its own task and 
obligation? 

If the church is to lead a war-weary and broken 
world when peace comes again, if it is to speak to a dis- 
illusioned and disheartened humanity with any author- 
ity, with any moral and spiritual prestige, let the church 
begin to practice now that Union, that Fellowship, that 
Co-operation, that Brotherhood in its own ranks; let 
a United Church, let a church of Deed rather than 
Creed, let a Church co-operating in tasks of the com- 
mon good rather than quarreling over speculative 
theologies, give an example of justice, righteousness, 
and peace to the world, and the uncertain future of our 
fears will dawn as the promising tomorrow of our 
dreams where neither ideologies nor theologies nor race 
nor creed shall divide man, but sympathy and love and 
fellowship will unite him in the service of the God and 
Father of all. 
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Richard Q 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


whom I have always called Richard Q. It was at a 

boys’ school nearly a thousand miles away from 
Boston. I had been speaking at the school, and after- 
wards there was a kind of reception because I had been 
introduced as a visiting Englishman. Such parties are 
not always a success. Sometimes the boys have had 
quite enough of the speaker, and, strange though it 
may appear, sometimes the speaker has had quite 
enough of the boys. Anyway, I shook hands with in- 
numerable boys, my head becoming more and more 
dazed and my right hand becoming more and more 
sore. Most of them were husky young specimens, and 
their grip was deadly. I have no doubt they passed 
on with a sigh of relief, for I have not quite forgotten 
what it felt like to be detained when the school tuck- 
shop (the English equivalent of a school drugstore) 
was sending forth its sweet call. 

When the handshaking was over, I sank into a 
chair, nursing my hand and wondering wildly if there 
was a school doctor to see about any broken bones. It 
was then that Richard Q. strolled up and sat down 
beside me. I saw at once that he was attractive—very 
tall and good-looking; and he looked at me with eyes 
{ found it hard to forget. There was a kind of stead- 
fastness in them—something disarming and quite with- 
out fear. And, when he began to talk, I could tell at 
once that he was an unusual boy. I can only explain 
the impression he made on me by saying that he had 
the very good manners which spring from something 
deeper than mere politeness; I mean that sort of cour- 
tesy which gives its attention to what the other person 
really is. He was very much interested in England and 
Europe, had been over there several summers, and 
knew a lot of people. 

Presently I said, “Tell me, when did you begin to 
be interested in other people more than in yourself— 
in their feelings and real life, I mean?” 

Richard Q. threw back his head and laughed. His 
laugh was one of the engaging things about him. 
“Why,” he said, “I think it began when I was ten years 
old and on a bus in London.” 

“On a bus!” T said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I had gone to England with 
my parents for the first time, and in London I went 
for a bus ride by myself. I was fascinated by the con- 
ductor—you know, the man who goes round and gives 
you your ticket. You know how he asks where you 
are going; you tell him and hand him the fare; he 
punches the ticket and hands it to you. But what fas- 
cinated me was that, when he gave their tickets to the 
passengers, this fellow said to each one, ‘Q’—all down 
the bus, ‘Q. Q. Q” I couldn’t understand what he 
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meant, and so I asked the man next to me. He looked 
at me and said, ‘Oh, he means, “Thank you.” You see, 
short Q.’ I said, ‘Does he have to?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the 
man. ‘It’s just a habit. Not a bad habit, is it? It 
shows that to the conductor you are a live passenger, a 
person, and not just cargo. I never forgot that. 
Thousands of people all day. long; and to each and all, 
‘Q. Q. Q” And ever since that day I think I shave 
tried to see people as persons and not just cargo.” 

My memory is not the brightest spot of my mind. 
But can you wonder that I have never forgotten Rich- 
ard Q? And now somewhere—perhaps abroad—he 
fights for a world where even the littlest and most 
despised shall have the right to be persons and not 
just cargo. 

So—Thank you, Richard Q! 


Junior Choir, South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Let Us Sing 
By FRANCES WOOD 


week I was riding along a beautiful country road 

in New Hampshire. It was a lovely sunshiny 
day. All along the horizon mountains reared their 
snow-capped heads against the sky. Little brooks by 
the side of the road tumbled madly over the rocks, fed 
by the melting snow from the mountains. 

Suddenly the bus stopped. The driver said, “Hi, 
Pop. Spring must be coming since you are getting out 
again!” 

A very old man got on the bus. He looked like 
the kind of old man one reads about in story books, 
with a long white beard and bright young eyes. He 
was dressed warmly in a sort of hunter’s costume, and 
carried an old knotted crooked cane. 

As he sat down near the driver he said, “Yes, ’'m — 
out again. May flowers will be out in my woods next 
week. Today I’m going over to Keene to a Music 
Festival. I go every time I get a chance to hear the 
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children sing. I read about this in the papers last week, 
three or four hundred children from all over New Eng- 
land. Wouldn’t miss it for a farm.” 

I smiled to myself. I knew how he felt, for I too 
love the spring and the out-of-doors, and I too was 
going to the Music Festival in Keene! 

Everybody likes music. Little children are happi- 
est when Mother sings to them as they go to sleep. 
Boys of ten love band music, marching music, and hill- 
billy songs about the prairies. Young people like “pic- 
ture music,” music which brings to life thoughts they 
can’t express, gay music also which makes them want 
to dance and sing. Mother and Dad like to go to con- 
certs and to the opera to hear great music played by 
master. musicians. Grandmother likes quiet music 
which brings back memories of younger days. 

Two pictures I want to bring to you. First, the 
Festival in Keene which the old man went to hear. 
It was the New England High Schools Music Festival; 
from choruses, orchestras, and school bands all over 
New England, the best players had been chosen as 
honor representatives. For three days they had re- 
hearsed in the Keene High School, some six hundred of 
them. Finally the big day had arrived. The after- 
noon concert was broadcast. The evening concert was 
the gala occasion—one felt the excitement in the air! 
The hall quickly filled with people, and the boys and 
girls came down the side aisles to reach the stage. First 
came the orchestra players with violins, cellos, and bull- 
fiddles, oboes and flutes and horns and percussion in- 
struments. Then came the choral group: boys in dark 
suits, girls in formals, all colors of the rainbow, all 
lovely. Last came the bands in multi-colored uni- 
forms. It was a gorgeous sight! When they played 
“The Star Spangled Banner” every person in the audi- 
ence sang, whether he could sing or not, just because 
he couldn’t help it! Later when the lights were dimmed 
and the program began to unfold, all who listened to 
the singing, the stirring music of the instruments, felt 
that music could somehow solve all the problems in the 
world. It seemed all-powerful, all-uniting, all-beauti- 
ful. Like the old man, “I wouldn’t have missed it for a 
farm!” 

The second picture is our own Unitarian Junior 
Choir Festival, to be held in Symphony Hall May 17. 
This time there will be six to seven hundred younger 
boys and girls in colored vestments entering in three 
long columns the great hall which has been dedicated 
to the world’s greatest music. Church music will be 
sung from memory—ever since the first of the year the 
Junior Choirs have been rehearsing so that it would 
be well done. Junior Choirs in other parts of the 
country have planned Festivals also; even though we 
cannot all be together there will be a strong feeling of 
fellowship. 

I hope you may hear the Festival this year, even 
if you are not singing in one of the choirs. Everyone 
cannot make music—it would be a queer world if all 
of us could do the same thing! But all who hear the 
Festival music will go away a little happier than when 
they came, rejoicing in the music which has such 
healing power, and in our boys and girls who bring 
so much good cheer and courage into the world. 
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MY PRAYER 


Father, in this sightless hour of despair; 

In this groping hour of tumult, 

Now when steel monsters, cold and merciless and 
gleaming in the sunlight, 

Juggernaut over patient hills in relentless search of 
quarry; 

Or trouble the air, tearing apart clouds; 

Or, more dangerous than sharks, invade the sacred 
ocean; 

Now when notes of grief and fear and despair clutter 
the atmosphere in poisonous quantity— 

Now, Father, help us. 

Now show us that beauty still gleams on green leaves 
-touched by threads of morning sunlight. 

Show us it still sings behind the glorious freedom of 
liquid laughter. 

Show us again the delicacy of winter trees etched 
against a silver evening sky. 
Remind us of the tenderness in a lilac blossom, in 
shimmering rain, soft voices, and pensive eyes. 
Let us not forget the fearlessness of the unregimented 
wind, 

Nor the calm of sunrise, when gold and pink streaks 
stretch like waking arms across the grey sky. 

And above all, Father, may we remember the faith 
of robins, returning to their home in spring. 


Emiuir JULIANELLE 


MEDITATION 


To win the war, we shall need all the steel, sugar, 
rubber, tin, gasoline we have. To win the peace, we 
shall need all the friendliness, magnanimity, forgive- 
ness, fairplay, sympathy, generosity—in short, all the 
Christianity—we have. The question is, have we 
enough? 

The common people in our enemy-countries are 
told that if they lose this war, their condition will 
be a thousand times worse than it is now even under 
the severest war restrictions. We can hope this 
warning is only a piece of mendacious propaganda. 
It is more to the point to make sure it is false; that 
America is not that kind of a country. We have 
some reputation for impulsive sympathy; our task 
will be to convince them that our sympathy is more 
than impulsive, that it springs from an inexhaustible 
store of American friendliness. That is going to be 
a tough task. It will drain our resources of patience, 
understanding, and fundamental goodwill. We have 
got to practice a rigid conservation of Christian graces. 
Like Mary, we have got to keep these things in our 
hearts, where they will not be dissipated by the 
extravagant passions of this war fever. Their price 
is far above rubber; sweeter also than sugar; more 
to be desired than much refined gasolme. In time to 
come we shall need all we can scrape together of the 
grace and truth of Christ. Cuartes E. Park 
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TO SERVE OUR CHURCHES 


By CHARLES E. SNYDER 


DURING the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, 
May 22, 1941, Mr. Livingston Stebbins 
of Cambridge introduced an amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Association for 
action at the annual meeting of 1942. 
The proposed amendment is directed to- 
ward the question of the administration 
and editorial direction of the Christian 
Register. It appears from certain com- 
munications which have been mailed to 
ministers and to life members of the 
Association that the proponents of the 
amendment are urging its favorable con- 
sideration on May 21. 

The first problem that occurs is that 
of the legislative difficulty that will ensue 
if the proposed amendment should be 
adopted unfortunately by the delegates 
to the pending annual meeting. The 
amendment proposes to add a paragraph 
to Article IV, to read 

“The Board shall have no control, 
direction or jurisdiction over The 

Christian Register, but such con- 

trol, direction and jurisdiction, in- 

cluding power to appropriate money 
toward the maintenance of said 

Christian Register, shall be vested 

exclusively in the members of the 

Association to be exercised by them 

at annual meetings of the Associa- 

tion.” 

Under its provisions, if adopted, the 
Association would have to proceed im- 
mediately to adopt provisions for such 
“control, direction and jurisdiction,” set 
up or elect a directing board, and vote 
an appropriation. The consideration of 
those questions would, and should, de- 
mand long discussion; the only alterna- 
tive would be to accept a prearranged 
plan agreed upon by the proponents of 
the amendment, and I can’t conceive a 
considerable group of Unitarians sur- 
rendering their legislative rights to any 
such procedure. The result of the neces- 
sary debate would be to kill off practi- 
cally everything else for the day, and 
then to get a result in a resolution and 
in an election poorly arranged and poorly 
selected. Of course, it is evident that 
such legislation would have to be en- 
acted, or there would be no Christian 
Register, for the Board of Directors is 
expressly forbidden by the proposed 
amendment to have anything whatever 
to do with that periodical. 

The question of the confusion that 
would result in appropriations is also 
clear, if the Association reserves to itself 
the right to make this annual appropria- 
tion, while all the rest of the annual 
budget is made.by the Board, whose 
consideration of all other appropriations 
would be delayed until the Association in 
annual meeting had decided how much 
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subsidy to give the Register. 
propriation-making authorities 
confusion and collision. 

More or less has been said in connec- 
tion with this proposed plan about 
democracy in the administration of the 
Register; but this proposal makes for 
bureaucracy. It would set up a bureau 
entirely independent of the Board of 
Directors, clothed with complete au- 
tonomy in the control and direction of 
the Register, and responsible to no one 
for such control or direction. It asks 
that the Association subsidize by annual 
appropriation such control by an edi- 
torial board over whom no one repre- 
senting the appropriating agency has any 
review. ‘That editorial board would be 
pretty much a law unto itself. Such 
arrangement is an example of bureauc- 
racy, simply that and nothing more. 

As the administration and control of 
the Register stands now, the editorial 
board is answerable directly to the Board 
of Directors, which is the appropriating 
and the appointing agency. Reports are 
made at every meeting of the Board of 
Directors; complaints can be directed 
there, and they are so directed; and the 
individual members of the Board can 
raise their voices in discussion and in 
criticism, a function in which numerous 
Board members are very proficient. This 
present arrangement comes nearer to a 
democratic form of procedure than the 
bureaucratic procedure inherent in the 
proposed amendment. 

As I understand the serious argument 
cited for Mr. Stebbins’ proposal, it has 
little to do with the present content of 
the Register or with the present editorial 
policy. The problem seems to be that 
of a so-called “independent journal,” 
which means, I presume, an editorial 
board divorced entirely from the ad- 
ministration of the Association’s affairs. 
In other words, it is proposed that the 
Association shall elect an administrative 
department and a legislative department, 
and then set up an “independent” jour- 
nalistic department either because the 
others can’t be trusted to run a monthly 
paper honestly or because it is necessary 
to have an “independent” journal to 
publish the opinions of the critics of the 
administration. 

It doesn’t make sense to me. If we 
can’t elect officers and directors of suffi- 
cient moral caliber to run the Register 
honestly and without subterfuge, of suffi- 
cient wisdom and judgment to under- 
stand that any attempt at making the 
paper an organ of personal propaganda 
would be suicidal, we would better forego 
our brave claims as a religious organiza- 
tion. 

There is no reason at all why the 
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Two ap-- 


FOR THE REGISTER 


Following the instructions of the 
Board of Directors of the A. U. A., 
the Editorial Board of the Chris- 
tian Register invited Mr. Living- 
ston Stebbins, proponent of the 
proposed amendment to the By- 
Laws of the Association, to submit 
a statement of his arguments in 
favor of the amendment, and also 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, to submit a statement 
of equal length stating the argu- 
ment against the proposed amend- 

. ment. These two statements are 
‘ presented herewith, without edi- 
torial change or comment. 


—The Editors 


Register under the present form of ad- 
ministration should not be as free in 
the use of its columns as under any other 
possible form of control, vested in per- 
sons directly and constantly responsible 
to the Board. 

However, what the proponents of the 
Amendment have in mind by “an inde- 
pendent journal,” I take it, is one sim- 
ilarly set up and administered as was the 
Register in the old days when its man- 
agement had no organic connection with 
the Association. Then it was really in- 
dependent, in ownership and in manage- 
ment, and in its finances. If Mr. Steb- 
bins and his friends should see fit to 
assume the obligation of a new venture 
so conducted and financed, I should be 
one of the first to subscribe; but I should 
not advocate the use of any money by 
the American Unitarian Association to 
subsidize such a journal established by 
them or anybody else. As a matter of 
fact, it is nonsense to assume so ardently 
and so actively that the Register ad- 
ministered as it is at present cannot be 
conducted in a fair, impartial, and in- 
dependent manner. The argument grows 
out of a depth of suspicion of motives, 
and such suspicion is wholly unjustified 
when directed toward a Board of Di- 
rectors whose only purpose is to further 
the interest of the Unitarian Churches 
whose representatives they are. Those 
directors are not interested in any other 
purpose for the Register than that it be 
made to serve the immediate and the 
furthest interests of the churches which 
carry the vital voice of Unitarianism to 
the people of this country. That purpose 
is frankly denominational because the re- 
sponsible men and women believe in our 
denominational errand; and the Direc- 
tors know that that purpose would not 
be served if the Register were anything 
else than an organ of high tone, run in 
the spirit of the noble tradition of the 
Free Churches gathered together in the 
Unitarian name. Why must there be a 
continued agitation for an editorial plan 
which does not fit into the current pic- 
ture? 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 


Freedom 


HE Register has never been so hand- 

some in appearance as during the past 
year; its front-cover countenance has 
fairly radiated prosperity—not belied by 
the elaborately illustrated, excellently 
printed, finely set-up pages that follow; 
it becomingly reflects the splendid home 
from whose portals it issues forth each 
month into a sceptical and warring 
world torn asunder in its struggle for 
freedom,—for freedom, among others, of 
the press——a freedom, one of the most 
precious among civilized men, that we 
have at least temporarily destroyed in 
our own household of faith,—a household 
in which freedom of opinion and its ex- 
pression has been one of our watchwords 
from generation to generation. 

But let us not forget the Register’s re- 
cent history, for with its change of ap- 
pearance has gone a change of character, 
which the whole world of religious jour- 
nalism has recognized and condemned in 
unqualified, often caustic, terms. Lack of 
space precludes quoting from these con- 
vincing editorial comments, which are 
more forceful than anything I can say. 
This severe criticism was quite justified, 
for no Protestant denominational journal 
in the country, other than the Register, 
is under its Church’s administrative con- 
trol. Freedom is a way of life for a 
religious paper as well as a nation. What 
constitutes “freedom of the press,” re- 
ligious or secular, has long since been 
determined beyond cavil, and by uni- 
versal acceptance. Those principles 
cannot be modified or annulled by a fiat 
of the A. U. A. Board or Administration. 
Nor can denominational complacency 
concerning, or indifference toward, the 
Register’s present status quo offer a solu- 
tion. Some have said, “The change has 
been made; there is no use in prolonging 
the controversy,”’—as if freedom lost 
ceases to be worth contending for; others 
have said, “Let’s see what kind of paper 
the Administration makes of it,”—as if 
freedom were a matter of compromise 
with fair appearances. Apparent pros- 
perity, readability, fullness and variety 
of content are beside the issue. As a 
house-organ the Register is functioning 
amply (aside from the possible cost) ; if 
that is what we want it to be, and recog- 
nize the changed character of the Register 
for what it is, there is little more to be 
said or done,—except to face the cost, 
which is far more than financial merely. 
Let us not remain blind to what we are 
doing,—or have done. Time, inducing 
forgetfulness or indifference, tends to 
assuage our original urge to action. The 
Register was our only channel of free and 
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open discussion, in print, of denomina- 
tional policies and administrative pro- 
cedure. That channel is now under the 
sole control of the Administration,— 
subject to the exercise of strict and com- 
plete censorship: whether mildly or 
severely administered is not the ques- 
tion. And if it were, who except the 
editors themselves could answer it? And 
how can one pass impartially on his own 
editorial acts? 

Not so long ago, only yesterday in 
the life of our denominational paper, 
under the necessity for a subsidy from 
the A. U. A. Board and the latter’s 
refusal to continue it, the Register be- 
came the property of the Association; 
still later, only last Spring, under the 
guise of further financial necessity, with- 
out previous announcement or discussion 
in the Register itself, the Board, by an 
unheralded vote, placed our administra- 
tive officers suddenly in editorial con- 
trol,—action taken within two or three 
months of possible reference of so vital 
a matter to our own democratic body of 
denominational discussion and decision, 
the Annual Meeting. That action, after 
the Round Table discussion of the Reso- 
lution proposed by me last year looking 
to the establishment of an independent 
board of journalism for the Register, was 
condemned by a vote of 59 to 57. The 
keen if not resentful opposition to the 
Resolution by the Administration on the 
question of confidence in it led me to 
recommend withdrawal by the Annual 
Meeting. The Amendment now await- 
ing action (printed on p. 28 of the last 
Annual Report) was introduced in the 
hope that the similar issue of an inde- 
pendent paper which it raises can be de- 
bated and decided this year solely on its 
merits. Since no religious journal can 
possibly be free when the editing is con- 
trolled by its denomination’s administra- 
tive board, this Amendment seeks to 
restore that freedom by empowering the 
Annual Meeting to create an independent 
editorial and business control of the 
Register, responsible directly to the 
Meeting itself. In no other way can this 
freedom be achieved, for under the 
present By-Laws the Register must 
necessarily come under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Directors. This Amend- 
ment would implement a new Resolution 
outlining the immediate procedure for 
setting up the new control. Such a Reso- 
lution, I understand, is to be proposed 
again this year. 

All the steps taken by the Board to 
acquire and manage the Register, in- 
cluding editorial control, were taken, so 
we are told, solely on financial grounds. 
If, then, we really want the Register’s 


restoration to its former status among 
free religious journals, let us examine 
closely what is involved financially. That 
question solved favorably, there would 
be no reason why the Board should not 
relinquish control, and relieve the Ad- 
ministration of an onerous burden and 
responsibility which was never intended 
to be part of its work. 


The Price 


Now to the financial problem. What, 
let us ask, has been saved the past year 
that an independent board could not 
have saved as well? This question calls 
for a full publication of all expenses 
incurred by the A. U. A. on Register ac- 
count for the last twelve issues, includ- 
ing the proportionate time given by any 
and all administrative officers and heads 
of departments, and their clerical staffs, 
—with proper allowance for the many 
incidental expenses and services easily 
absorbed by other departmental funds. 
Moreover, on this basis of computing 
costs, has the Register’s income from 
subscriptions, advertising, and so on, re- 
quired no more cash from the treasury 
than the $2500 appropriated? Let us 
have a specific and detailed answer to 
that query, with precise figures,—printed 
for distribution at the Annual Meeting. 

Is the freedom of the Register worth 
$1500,—if, that is, its freedom is for 
sale? Suppose an independent Register 
required a $4000 A. U. A. subsidy; that 
would be only $1500 more than the 
A. U. A. is now supposedly bestowing on 
it. I venture to assert, however, that an 
independent board, if authorized at the 
Annual Meeting, would guarantee a 
year’s publication of the Register at 
$1000 less than the past year’s draft 
upon A. U. A. funds, whatever that may 
be found to be,—besides relieving the 
Administration of its pains and penal- 
ties. I will myself pledge that guaranty. 
How, then, can the only excuse for the 
A. U. A. taking over the Register—a 
financial one,—be longer maintained? 
All considerations now call for the return 
of the Register to independent control, 
in accomplishing which the Board might 
well take the initiative——not record 
itself in opposition to an Amendment or 
Resolution to that effect. The Board’s 
objections are at best bound in the very 
nature of the case to be defensive, and 
defense never won a war, even of words, 
—much less a militantly independent 
way of life and thought and expression 
such as Unitarians are supposed at all 
times and under all circumstances to ad- 
vocate and uphold. 
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HELPING AMERICA 
BY HELPING AMERICA’S ALLIES 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
WANTED IN HOLY LAND 


IKE all churches in England, the 

British Unitarians are trying to con- 
tinue unabated their ministry to their 
congregations in the face of great diffi- 
culties. They are also caring for refugees 
in England, and about a year ago they 
started a project which should surely be 
of particular interest to American Uni- 
tarlans. 

At that time Rev. Walter Bone, Uni- 
tarian minister from Gloucester, and 
Rev. Griffith Sparham, Unitarian min- 
ister from Bristol, were sent to Egypt to 
establish “Hibbert Houses” (named after 
the Hibbert Trust, which provides the 
major financial support for such Houses) . 
The Houses now open abroad were con- 
ceived primarily as quiet places of rest 
for members of the British armed forces, 
centering in a chapel, and containing a 
lounge, a reading room, a small collection 
of books, a game room, and a subsidiary 
canteen. The main aim was to provide a 
place of rest “emphasizing the other 
amenities, with an addendum in the form 
of a canteen, rather than just a canteen 
with the other amenities as subsidiary.” 


Hibbert Houses 


This aim is brought out in a letter 
recently received from Mr. Sparham, 
who is the Senior Warden in Cairo. He 
explains that on his arrival in Egypt he 
found that “what was urgently required 
was not merely places of rest for the 
troops in the daytime, but hostels where 
men could sleep and live while on leave. 

. . So Hibbert House, Cairo, was 
founded in June, 1941, complete with 
Chapel, lounges, reading room, and so 
on, and with beds and other amenities 
sufficient to house and feed sixty men.” 

Since the first Hibbert House was 
opened in Cairo, it has given temporary 
shelter to about 7,000 or 8,000 men. 
From the end of last year a second house 
has been running in Alexandria, which 
also accommodates about 60 men, and 
both are full almost every night. 

Five new workers have been sent out 
from England, of whom one is a Congre- 
gational minister and one an Anglican, 
so that the group is denominationally 
comprehensive. “united by the fact that 
we are all of liberal outlook in religion.” 

The present aim, Mr. Sparham re- 
ports, is to establish “four or five Houses, 
three or four to be in Egypt and we 
hope one in Palestine. But how this 
will turn out will depend on our re- 
sources in personnel and money. As 
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soon as we have secured, as I trust we 
shall have shortly, our second House in 
Cairo, and our extension in Alexandria, 
I propose . . . to visit Port Said and to 
revisit Palestine, to see what opportuni- 
ties may offer themselves there. If they 
are favorable I shall endeavor to stretch 
our present personnel to staff one further 
House in one or the other of these two 
spheres.” 


Costs of Houses 


The financial situation is rather differ- 
ent from that at first anticipated, since 
the hostels, once established, tend to be 
practically self-supporting. The small 
charge of about 75c for bed, breakfast, 
and bath, and the charge of about 50c 
for lunch or dinner are enough to cover 
running expenses. The capital outlay in 
Egypt is being borne about equally by 
the Hibbert Trustees in Britain and local 
sympathizers in Egypt itself, but Mr. 
Sparham points out that, while an extra 
margin of funds would be useful here, in 
Palestine the total outlay will have to be 
raised if a House is to be opened there, 
since no local funds whatsoever are 
available. 

Another $12,000 or $14,000 to add to 
the reserves they have in hand would 
enable them to go ahead at once, and Mr. 
Sparham emphasizes the great need for 
Hibbert Houses: “Since it is our work 
to provide homey places, rather than 
just canteens, for the members of the 
Forces, with a liberal and inclusive reli- 
gious atmosphere, rather than a sec- 
tarian, we cannot feel that other welfare 
institutions are doing our work. Apart 
from that, the need in itself is over- 
whelming. Even if we were all doing the 
same work, there is more than enough 
for all of us to do. All too often the only 


Service 
Work Goes 
On in 
France 


Physician and 
staff, Unitarian 
Service Commit- 
tee Clinic, Tou- 
louse 


alternative to such hostels for the soldier 
or sailor or airman on leave is an indif- 
ferent or dirty or sometimes even evilly 
reputed boarding house or pension. And 
even at the best, the pension in a land 
like this is no substitute for a home... . 
The need for people here whose purpose 
it is to help and not to exploit the men 
is very great.” 

The Hibbert Houses in the Levant 
were opened originally for British troops. 
Now there is scarcely one of the United 
Nations whose men are not out there 
somewhere. Poles, Free French, Hindus, 
New Zealanders, Australians, Greeks, 
Czechs are fighting side by side, and no 
one knows where the next AEF may be 
sent. 

“I believe this is one of the biggest 
jobs and one of the greatest opportunities 
Unitarians have ever had in hand,” 
writes Mr. Sparham. “So if you think 
there is anything you in America can do 
for us, it would be enormously helpful.” 

Well, American Unitarians, what about 
it? 


AN URGENT PLEA 


On March 12 Rev. Sparham’s 
letter was followed by a cable: 
“Did you receive my letter re work 
of Hibbert House, in particular 
reference possible openings in Pal- 
estine. 


£3000 required for house 
there. £1500 now received from 
England. Is there likelihood finan- 
cial assistance from you? If you 
are inclined to send equivalent sum 
or more to me, Hibbert House, 5 
Chareh Cherif, Cairo, we could 
proceed in Palestine at once.” 


TOOTHBRUSHES PLEASE! | 


OU are not likely to find Colomb- 

Bechar unless you look on a large 
scale map. Until recently it was only 
a small place and practically unknown, 
but today it is known and known all too 
well by the thousands of foreign refugees 
living in camps nearby and engaged on 
the Trans-Sahara railroad, for Colomb- 
Bechar is the most important railhead on 
the Algerian side of the Sahara Desert. 

One of the alternatives offered at the 
beginning of the war to interned anti- 
Hitler refugees in France was to join a 
Foreign Labor Corps for the duration of 
hostilities. Many of them joined up, 
but the end of the war for France has not 
meant the end of their service. Men of 
all nationalities were sent to North 
Africa, where living conditions are even 
worse than in the French internment 
camps, and the situation is aggravated 
by the desert climate. 

As far as limited means permit, these 
people are also being looked after by the 
Marseille office of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, as the following moving 
letter testifies. It came to Marseille 
from the leader of one of the Foreign 
Labor Corps at Colomb-Bechar: 

“T little thought that my appeal on 
behalf of our sick would meet with so 
much comprehension and kind attention 
as you were good enough to give it. I 
am quite embarrassed at the sight of all 
the medicines you have sent. What 
generosity! 

“You can hardly picture my joy when 
we went to the station with some of my 
friends to fetch the cases and boxes. I 
thank you with all my heart, in my own 
name as well as in the name of all the 
members of our group, for what you have 
sent. These medicines will render us 
most precious service. Everything ar- 
rived well with the exception of the 
oxygen bottles, which unfortunately were 
nearly empty. 

“Since August 12 our group possesses 
an infirmary of its own. Before, we 
depended on the garrison infirmary or 
the civil infirmary, but both have been 
closed for lack of medical supplies. 

“The military hospital supplies us 
with certain things, which were not suffi- 
cient, however, to enable us to look after 
every wound, frequent here and long to 
heal, as you know. Thanks to your gen- 
erous gift, it will be possible now to 
dress every wound and to look after the 
sick people seeking our help, in a general 
way. We have about forty cases daily. 
The cases of gastritis and entero-colitis 
are very frequent, in consequence of the 
climate with its sudden changes of 
temperature, and there are very many 
people (including myself) who are suf- 

‘fering from primary and_ secondary 
_malaria and its complications, and from 
dysentery, bronchitis, and diarrhoea in 
consequence of deteriorated food. This 


brief summary will give you an idea of 
what it means to be able to bring relief 
to so much physical suffering. 

“Just a few words concerning the 
tooth-brushes and tooth-paste. They 
simply could not have arrived better. 
For some time these articles have been 
entirely missing in this deserted, forlorn 
place. Thanks to you, we could now 
distribute one to every fifth man. I 
want to say that this question is of in- 
creasing importance in these regions 
where the climate is so disastrous for 
the teeth. Without wanting to ask too 
much, after all you have already done 
for us, I still venture to ask you, if you 
have some more tooth-brushes and 
tooth-paste left, would you send them on 
to us here? ‘They would be ever so 
welcome!” 


A SERVICE, DAY 


[THE plan adopted by the First Church 

in Philadelphia for the presentation 
of the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee is one which should commend 
itself to other churches, particularly 
those in the center of a city which draw 
their constituents from a considerable 
distance. 

The First Church in Philadelphia set 
aside Sunday, March 8, as “Service Com- 
mittee Day.” Announcements outlining 
the work of the Service Committee and 
its needs were sent to all parishioners in 
the monthly calendar. Arrangements 
were made for Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter to be in Philadelphia for that 
day. 

At 10 o’clock Mrs. Dexter spoke to 
more than 100 members of the church 
school adult discussion group. This was 
followed, at 11 o’clock, by a church 
service deliberately planned to emphasize 
service problems, and a thrilling sermon 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, entitled 
“Saving the Lost.” It was announced 
by Dr. Griffin that a special collection 
would be taken for the Service Com- 
mittee, and as a result well over $500 was 
collected. 

A luncheon was then served and, at an 
afternoon meeting at 3:30 Dr. Dexter 
gave an address, followed by discussion, 
after which further contributions were 
made. 

The total contributions through the 
day were over $800, and these meetings 
are being followed up by a mail appeal 
to absent members. - 

Every bit of the church planning for 
that day—music, scripture reading, 
prayer, and the sermon—was centralized 
on the one effort. The fact that a 
luncheon was held, so that people from 
out of town would stay, also helped in 
bringing the whole situation into one 
central focus. 

Has your church a better plan? If 
not, why not follow Philadelphia’s ex- 
ample and beat Philadelphia’s record? 


HANSKA WORK CAMP 


(THE Unitarian Service Committee and 

the Young People’s Religious Union 
announce a summer work-camp for Uni- 
tarian young men at Hanska, Minnesota, 
for the coming summer. Under the 
direction of Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, 
of Hanska, Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 
of St. Paul, and a local committee, a 
camp for educational activities and farm 
work will be set up in June. 

Only boys and young men who are in 
good health and able to do hard physical 
work will be considered as applicants for 
the camp. They will work on farms in 
the Hanska district, starting in the June 
haying season, and then as_ harvest 
hands. 

The camp will be fitted with sleeping 
quarters in a large tent. The kitchen and 
dining hall of the Hanska church are 
available for camp use, and a meeting 
hall in the village will be used for rec- 
reation and programs. 

There is a real shortage of farm labor 
this summer, and the camp will make a 
valuable contribution to the community 
through its labor. Its chief aims are to 
give its members an understanding of 
farm problems and rural life, experience 
in co-operative living, social and religious 
techniques. 

All young people interested in volun- 
teering for the Hanska work-camp are 
asked to write direct to Mr. Georg J. 
Walen, Nora Free Christian Church, 
Hanska, Minn. 


MORE ENGINEERS 
FOR AMERICA 


EVERAL hundred highly - skilled 

Polish engineers and technicians are 
living as refugees in different parts of 
continental Europe, and for many 
months the Unitarian Service Committee 
has been anxiously seeking a way of 
saving them and their families from the 
awful conditions under which they are 
living, and of making their skills avail- 
able to the Allies. 

These efforts have now been crowned 
by success. It was a red-letter day at 
Service Committee headquarters when 
we received official notification that 
“arrangements have been made for a 
considerable number of these Polish en- 
gineers to proceed to Canada.” 
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First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


News of the Churches 


Los Anceres, Cauir. Beginning April 
19 and continuing through May, the 
First Unitarian Church is presenting an 
extraordinary series of lectures with the 
general theme, “Backgrounds of Today’s 
Crisis.” Lecturers are professors in the 
Department of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The 
lectures are given on Sunday evenings 
in the church auditorium, and treat of 
the basic philosophy underlying the vari- 
ous movements now calling for allegiance. 
Subjects are: “Democratic Origins,” 
“Twentieth Century Democracy,” “The 
Roots of Liberalism,’ “The Roots of 
Fascism,” “The Roots of Socialism,” and 
“The Roots of Communism.” Preceding 
each lecture current events are reviewed 
by competent speakers. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. Reports of accom- 
plishments for the past year and plans 
for the year ahead featured the annual 
Membership Meeting of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church. Many improvements 
were made in the church property, in- 
cluding renovation of the heating system 
and re-stuccoing of the church exterior. 
The construction and placement of a 
Wayside Pulpit, the making of robes for 
a choir of 20 persons, the printing of a 
new book of responsive readings, have 
been valuable additions to the church 
life. The young people installed a public 
address system in the church hall and 
built a complete theatrical lighting unit. 
The branch Alliance supervised the reno- 
vation and redecoration of several rooms. 
The Alliance president reports a 50 per 
cent increase in paid membership. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale, minister, has 
received 50 new. members. There is an 
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average attendance of 127 at Sunday 
morning services. Presented to the meet- 
ing as goals for next year were the fol- 
lowing: raising money for a new roof for 
the entire building, strengthening the 
church school, co-operating as “befits a 
church” with the war effort, and partic- 
ipating as soon as possible in the United 
Unitarian Appeal. 


Newsoreu, N. Y. Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, is serving as chairman of the 
committee on Race Relations and Broth- 
erhood. Among the programs carried 
out by the committee were an exchange 
of pulpits, with 16 ministers and one 
rabbi participating; a public mass meet- 
ign at which Lewis E. Lawes, former 
Warden -at Sing Sing, was the main 
speaker; a Youth Brotherhood Rally at 
which three students from Columbia 
University—a Jew, a Catholic, and a 
Protestant — spoke on “Immunizing 
Against Post-War Hates”; a book dis- 
play in the public library, helped by the 
loan of books from the rabbi and Mr. 
Gilmartin; and a radio program. 

The board of trustees of the church 
voted to continue a practice begun by a 
former minister, of having a joint service 
with a Negro church. In March the 
Unitarians worshipped with the congre- 
gation of A. M. E. Zion Church. The 
two ministers officiated and the choirs of 
both churches sang. 


Orrawa, Ont., Canapa. Easter Sun- 
day marked the introduction of Hymns 
of the Spirit for use in the services of 
the Church of Our Father, where Rev. 
H. 1. S. Borgford is minister. To enable 


members and friends to become better 
acquainted with the hymns and tunes, a 
number of “hymn sings” have been 
planned. The church calendar urges 
members to “take advantage of these 
meetings. We will then sing more lustily 
and impressively at church. People vis- 
iting us will be more likely to feel that 
we enjoy being Unitarians. Come and 
make a joyful noise in good fellowship! 
We suggest that members read the In- 
troduction, Preface, and the Notes on 
Tunes and Chants in this fine volume of 
worship material.” 


Buruineton, Vr. The Unitarian 
Church Letter edited by the minister, 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers, calls attention 
to the Suggestion Box at the rear of the 
church auditorium. Contributions signed 
or unsigned are solicited. “Perhaps the 
thing that is bothering you is just what 
we must know in order more effectively 
to serve you. One thing we want is a 
list of 100 unchurched people in Burling- 
ton. In the Box last Sunday was found 
the suggestion that there be a get-to- 
gether meeting of the Y.P.R.U. with the 
church school teachers and parents, that 
a fuller co-operation of church and home 
may be effected.” 


Witminetron, Dev. In the Unitarian 
Church House, the first Child Care Cen- 
ter in the state has been opened. Women 
in civilian defense bring their children to 
the House where they are cared for from 
9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. for 10 cents a half 
day. The organization has arranged a 
lecture and observation course to explain 
to volunteers the proper methods of 
caring for groups of children. The lec- 
turers are outstanding authorities in their 
own fields. 

At a dinner meeting at the Y.M.C.A. 
in March, Rev. Delos O’Brian spoke on 
“William Ellery Channing—Apostle of 
Freedom in Religion.” This was one of 
a series of talks being sponsored by the 
Y.M.C.A. to acquaint the public with 
the great leaders of the various faiths. 


Cuicaco, Inu. The People’s Church, 
of which Dr. Preston Bradley is minister, 
had the finest Easter in its history. By 
actual count, 5,265 people attended the 
services. Dr. Bradley christened 39 
children and received 100 new members 
into the church. Easter Monday Dr. 
and Mrs. Bradley left for Mexico, where 
he will speak under the auspices of the 
Pan-American Council, for Pan-American 
Week. His pulpit was supplied on the 
first Sunday of his absence by Rey. W. 
F. McDermott, religion editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. On the second 
Sunday Rev. Lon Ray Call, Minister-at- 
large for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, preached. 

During Holy Week Dr. Bradley 
preached every noon in the Studebaker 
Theatre, one of the largest in Chicago’s 
loop, to great congregations, and every 
evening in the People’s Church. 


In Massachusetts Parishes 


ON MEETING HOUSE HILL 


Dorcuester, Mass. A new booklet 
sent out to all members and friends of 
the First Parish Church, situated on 
Meeting House Hill, is a useful and in- 
formative publication. Beside the names 
and addresses of those on the parish list 
are initials signifying the church organ- 
ization to which each person belongs. 
(There are no less than 15 of these.) 
The “Story” of the church since its 
founding in 1630 is printed in full. The 
list of organizations with their purposes 
succinctly stated is given. To complete 
the book is a statement of the relation of 
the church to the American Unitarian 
Association. 

A most satisfying new project is the 
contact with the boys in service. In 
February, 7 boys and their addresses 
were listed in the monthly calendar. By 
April, 15 boys were listed. These young 
men receive the calendar each month 
with notes from the minister, Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Storer, and the parish assistant 
enclosed. The Alliance has sent copies 
of Think on These Things, and the 
Evening Alliance has sent boxes of candy. 
A group of younger girls who call them- 
selves the “Hearers and Doers” mailed 
valentines. Many individuals in the 
church have sent letters and cards. One 
boy wrote, “When people remember you 
like this, it does something inside of you 
that seems to lift you up and make you 


happy.” 


SERVING WITH GLADNESS 


Horepatr, Mass. The minister of the 
Memorial Church (Unitarian), Rev. J. 
B. Hollis Tegarden, affirms that the 15 
years of his pastorate here have been 
the happiest in his life. That his min- 
istry is appreciated by the congregation 
is shown by the four increases in salary 
that he has received, by the attendance 
at Sunday morning services (125 is the 
average), and by the generally healthy 
condition of all the church organizations. 
The Y.P-R.U., made up of high school 
age boys and girls, is one of the largest 
in the fellowship. The average attend- 
ance in the church school is 100. Several 
pupils have records of 5 to 12 years 
perfect attendance. An active Junior 
Alliance works for the church and the 
community. The Evening Alliance sews 
for the local hospital and the Red Cross 
in addition to its church activities. The 
day Alliance does more welfare work in 
Hopedale than any other organization in 
the town. At every one of its meetings 
this year a paper on one of the women of 
the Bible has been given by a member. 
On Monday nights a Men’s Forum holds 
meetings to which men from all the local 
churches come, “for intellectual and 


spiritual food, for suppers are seldom 
served.” 


LIKE A PHOENIX 


Marusoroucn, Mass. “The 155-year- 
old Second Parish Church rebuilds—the 
better to worship, inspire and serve.” So 
runs the slogan by which the Unitarians 
of Marlborough are raising funds amount- 
ing to $12,000 for repairs on their church 
home. The hurricane of 1938 seriously 
damaged the building and equipment. 
The steeple was blown down, the roof, 
walls, and organ were damaged. At the 
time the parish was too discouraged to 
make more than temporary repairs, but 
during the early months of 1941 it be- 
came evident that the people were ready 
and eager to undertake the task of re- 
storing the church plant to its former 
usefulness. 

Now, the auditorium has been com- 
pletely refinished and is considered one 
of the finest examples of chancelled 
Colonial architecture in New England. 
New lighting fixtures replace the old, 
heavy chandeliers. The organ was re- 
built and enlarged. A simple altar has 
become a focal point of worship. 

In the meantime organizational inter- 
ests have not been neglected. A thor- 
oughly up-to-date set of by-laws has been 
adopted and put into operation. The 
church school is reorganized and full of 
life. A graduate Y.P.R.U. for members 
above high school age has been formed, 
and the high school group strengthened. 
A group of grade children are asking to 
be organized as a Junior Y.P.R.U. Re- 
cently the minister’s wife, Mrs. Herman 
F. Lion, was instrumental in forming an 
Evening Alliance. All the other branches 
of the church life are now pointed toward 
making the Second Parish effective in its 
services to the community in this period 
of war and transition. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


Rostinpate, Mass. As the reports 
were read at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Church in this suburb of Bos- 
ton, it seemed that the many separate 
groups, each doing its part toward build- 
ing a more united organization, were a 
ereat source of strength. Included are 
the two Alliances, the Mothers’ Study 
Group, the 18-30 Club, the Y.P.R.U., as 
well as Scouts and dancing class. There 
is a place for everyone, young or old, 
married or single, in the afternoon or the 
evening. 

An outstanding event of the year was 
Home Talent Evening, when each organ- 
ization presented an original 15-minute 
skit. The unearthed talent was surpris- 
ing. The Evening Alliance Guest Night 
was well attended. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot was the speaker. In 11 months 


the Evening Alliance has completed 5,000 
pieces of sewing or knitting for the Red 
Cross. This work was done by a group 
of 18 meeting once a week. The day 
Alliance also works for the Red Cross 
and for Faulkner Hospital. 

The monthly calendar, consisting of 
three mimeographed sheets of news and 
reports, with seasonal decorations, shows 
good workmanship. In one corner is a 
place for a family church attendance 
record for a period of six weeks. Rev. 
Lawrence W. Abbott is the minister. 


A VILLAGE CHURCH 


YarmoutH Port, Mass. During the 
past twelve months the federated Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Church, closed from 
1900 to 1925, has witnessed the enlarge- 
ment of its parish house, built in 1934 
and since outgrown. The hour of ser- 
vice has been changed from afternoon 
to forenoon, resulting in a high percent- 
age of increase in attendance. A young 
people’s choir of 15 members has been 
organized. The outstanding event was 
the restoration of the ancient organ, 
long idle. Made in England, probably 
by Appleton about 175 years ago, it re- 
vealed hand-hewn boards in its con- 
struction. Its power and sweetness of 
tone are unspoiled by age. The expert 
who did the work pronounced it to be 
one of the very few fine instruments of 
its type in existence. Organists and 
music lovers on Cape Cod and from a 
distance have come to see and hear this 
organ. In a small village where the lib- 
eral spirit in religion is still a distinct 
need, the church, under the leadership of 
Rev. George B. Spurr, is revitalized and 
useful. Without endowment and with- 
out members of means, it is never “in 
the red.” The members raise all they 
spend except for a small grant. A 
springtime event was a roast beef supper 
cooked by 11 men, for the benefit of the 
Alliance. One hundred people were 
served and $48 cleared. 


Four Unitarian ministers participated 
in the annual Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Religious Embassy in 
Cambridge, Mass., on April 8. Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, of Wellesley Hills, 
gave the major address to the entire 
student gathering preceding the frater- 
nity house meetings. Mr. Sharp spoke 
on “Cynicism, Skepticism, and Religion: 
Three Alternatives for the Intelligent 
Student.” Other Unitarian group leaders 


‘were Dr. Everett Moore Baker, Rev. 


Walton E. Cole, and Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman. The house discussions cen- 
tered primarily on questions concerning 
religious faith, the student and the war, 
and the social responsibilities of the 
modern church. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


REV. ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY 


Rev. and Mrs. Artuur L. Wearu- 
ERLY were honored by All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of Lincoln, Nebr., on April 
15, in recognition of their years of service 
to the church and to the community. A 
dinner was given by the board of trustees 
and the congregation, followed by an 
open meeting and reception to which the 
public was invited. Distinguished guests 
for the occasion were Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder. 

Dr. Weatherly has been minister of 
All Souls’ Church for a total of 25 years, 
but in two different periods. He first 
came to Lincoln in 1908 from Worcester, 
Mass., and remained until 1919, when he 
resigned to accept the pastorate in Day- 
ton, O. During this first period he was 
instrumental, both directly and through 
members of his congregation, in bringing 
about many social and political reforms 
in Nebraska. Among the more important 
were Woman Suffrage, the Initiative and 
Referendum, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and reforms in the system of 
dealing with prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In 1918 he and Mrs. Weatherly were 
in charge of a recreation center for sol- 
diers and sailors in North Carolina. 

In 1929, Dr. Weatherly was again 
called to Lincoln from his church in 
Iowa City, Ia., and he has remained 
there ever since. One of his first efforts 
was to revive interest in the Social Serv- 
ice Club which he had helped to found 
years before. This Club is now one of 
the most active agencies of its kind in 
the community, and is a branch of the 
Nebraska Conference of Social Work. 

He has worked devotedly for the wel- 
fare of colored people, largely through 
the Urban League, which this month 
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dedicates a splendid community recrea- 
tion center for the Negroes of the city. 


Dr. Weatherly also brought together a 
number of people who were interested in 
the social aspects of maternal health, 
with the result that the Maternal Health 
League Clinic has been organized. Now 
he is honorary president of both the 
Urban League and the Maternal Health 
League. Another notable achievement 
was the organization of a movement 
which led to the building of a municipal 
hospital for the city of Lincoln, known as 
the Lincoln General Hospital. It is now 
supported partly by private contribu- 
tions and partly by the city itself as a 
city hospital. 

At the annual meeting of the Maternal 
Health League a glowing tribute to Dr. 
Weatherly’s services in the community 
was expressed by Mrs. C. S. Clayton: 
“Whenever I think of Dr. Weatherly’s 
work here in Lincoln, I am reminded of 
a creed for living which was written some 
years ago by George Bernard Shaw. 
Whether Dr. Weatherly ever read it or 
even heard of it, I do not know. But he 
lived it, probably more earnestly than 
did Shaw himself. This is the creed—I 
am convinced that my life belongs to 
the whole community, and as long as I 
live, it is my privilege to do for it what- 
ever I can, for the harder I work, the 
more I live. I rejoice in life for its own 
sake. Life is no brief candle for me. It 
is a sort of splendid torch which I got 
hold of for a moment, and I want to 
make it burn as brightly as possible be- 
fore turning it over to future genera- 
tions.’ ” 


Rey. Dirworrts Lupton announced his 
resignation as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
April 17 Annual Meeting of his parish. 
September will mark the completion of 
his 23rd year in Cleveland. In his letter 
of resignation, he said, “You need a new 
voice and new ideas; I need the challenge 
of a new field. Our church is at its 
peak. We-are now the second or third 
largest Unitarian church in America. 
Never has there been a better spirit in 
our fellowship. . . . This is an excellent 
time of the year for you to consider the 
choice of my successor. He will be 
fortunate indeed to be called as your 
leader.” 

The church turned immediately to the 
American Unitarian Association for help 
in selecting a new minister. Dr. Lupton’s 
resignation is to be effective Sept. 1 or 
Oct. 1. 


Rev. Atpert N. Kaucuer, Ph.D., for 
15 years minister of the First Unitarian 
Society in Upton, Mass., tendered his 
resignation, and became minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Jamestown, 
N. Y., in April. 


Rev. Franx O. Hotmes, minister of 
the First Congregational Society in Ja- 


maica Plain, Mass., since 1927, has 
accepted a call to the Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society of Concord, 
N. H., as of May 1. Mr. Holmes will 
serve also as minister-at-large of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
Since 1940 he has been president of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. While a 
student in Harvard Divinity School, 
from which he was graduated in 1921, he 
served as assistant to the late Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers in the First Parish 
of Cambridge, Mass. For six years he 
was minister of the Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church. 

On April 12 the Jamaica Plain Society 
held a reception in the Parish House for 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes to give them the 
good wishes of the parish in their new 
work. Many clergymen from Boston and 
other Jamaica Plain churches attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes were given parting 
gifts to which the whole parish con- 
tributed. 


Rev. Harotp A. Wricut, minister of 
the federated Congregational-Unitarian 
Church in Fort Collins, Colo., has been 
honored by having his name and biog- 
raphy included in the latest publication 
of Religious Leaders of America (the 
successor to Who’s Who in the Clergy) . 
Mr. Wright won the honor through his 
outstanding service during the seven 
years he was minister of the Pilgrim 
Church in El Paso, Tex. There he was 
widely known as a leader in liberal 
thought and as the author of articles for 
religious publications. 


Rey. Jonn H. Dierricu, D.D., min- 
ister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
subject of a biography by Carleton Win- 
ston, The Circle of Earth—The Story of 
John H. Dietrich, which was published 
in February by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Rey. James H. Woops has left his 
ministry in the First Parish in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., to serve as an army 
chaplain. He is at present attending 
an army School for Chaplains for a 
period of training. A farewell service 
was held in the church, and his parish- 
ioners gave him a purse and the two 
volumes of Great Companions. 


Rev. Wru1am S. Jones, minister of 
the South Church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
will observe the 20th anniversary of his 
settlement over the parish on Sunday, 
May 3. 


Rev. Kennern C. Gesner, minister 
of the church in Dallas, Tex., since 1938, 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Mrs. Atrrep R. Metior, of Weston, | 
Mass., Director of the General Alliance 
and chairman of the sewing division of 
the Committee on Social Service, died 
suddenly on April 11. 
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AFFIRMATIONS 


The Triennial of the Pacific Coast 
Conference met in Berkeley and San 
Francisco, Calif., on April 14, 15, 16, with 
Dr. Clarence Reed of Oakland as Mod- 
erator. The program committee, Dean 
Rol W. Benner, chairman; Mr. B. Grant 
Taylor, Dr. C. 8S. S. Dutton, and Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott planned the sessions 
around the general theme, “Affirmations 
of Human Responsibility.” On the first 
day a Ministers’ Retreat held at Starr 
King School for the Ministry centered 
on the subject “Human Responsibility 
Within Theological Opinion.” In the 
San Francisco church the Associate Alli- 
ance of Northern California held its 
spring meeting with Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp speaking on the subject “Saving 
Children in France.” A discussion fol- 
lowed on the question of “The Responsi- 
bility of Church Women in the Present 
Crisis.” 

The second day opened with a business 
session, an address by Dr. Caldecott on 
“Dare Liberals Make Themselves Known 
Today,’ carrying out the theme of the 
day — “Human Responsibility Within 
Liberal Churchmanship.” Mrs. Sharp 
spoke on “Unitarianism Since the Ap- 
praisal.” Dr. Robert Cummins presented 
“Universalism’s ‘Forward Together’ Pro- 
gram.” 

“Human Responsibility Within Demo- 
cratic Citizenship,’ the theme for the 
third day, was discussed by Mr. Clarence 
Stone, Dr. John H. Dietrich, and Rev. 
J. Raymond Cope. The conference ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Charles C. 
Blauvelt, minister of Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena. His subject was 
“We Still Have the Future.” 


VOCATION DAY 


The tenth in the annual series of Voca- 
tion Days held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Ill., is to be “In 
Honor of Lawyers,” on May 17. Each 
year Vocation Day gives public recogni- 
tion to the work of some trade or pro- 
fession. It reminds the community of its 
constant indebtedness to workers in a 
particular field, and displays the social 
import of each trade or profession. The 
objective is the increase of social spirit 
in.all employments. 

The choice of the Law for recognition 
in 1942 is to emphasize the necessity for 
law in the present state of human af- 
fairs, and for the development of law in 
international affairs. The chief speaker 
will be Judge William H. Holly of the 
United States District Court. His sub- 
ject will be “The Law and Social Order.” 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
church, will speak on the topic, “The 


Law and the Gospel.” Many societies of 
lawyers have accepted the invitation for 
this special service at 11 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning. A colorful feature will be 
the presence on the marble altar in the 
chancel of an ancient scroll copy of the 
Pentateuch. 


SERMONS RECORDED 


Starting Easter Sunday and each Sun- 
day thereafter, the sermons delivered 
from the pulpit of All Souls’ Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., will be immediately 
transcribed and will then be available as 
phonograph records. Shut-ins, those 
whose vocations make church attendance 
difficult or impossible, non-residents, lib- 
erals everywhere, men and women in our 
armed services, study and discussion 
groups will now have the same rich op- 
portunity that the congregation enjoys 
of hearmg Dr. E. Burdette Backus, min- 
ister, and Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, min- 
ister emeritus. Sermons may be pur- 
chased at $2.00 or rented for two days 
at 75 cents plus return postage, all pay- 
able in advance. Each sermon fills two 
12-inch records. 


“War’s Challenge to the Church” will 
be the general theme for three afternoon 
addresses given before the Norfolk-Suf- 
folk Conference on Sunday, May 3, at 
4 p.m. in Medfield, Mass. “The Chal- 
lenge to the Minister” is the subject of 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn’s talk; “The Challenge 
to the Laity” is assigned to Mr. Edwin 
B. Goodell, Jr.; “The Challenge to the 
Young People” will be discussed by Miss 
Mildred Boie. In the evening, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot will preach. 


The spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance took place on 
April 16, in the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. In the morning session, Miss 
Mildred Boie was the speaker, and Rev. 
Walton E. Cole in the afternoon. A col- 
lection for Rowe Camp in Massachusetts 
was taken. Mrs. Walter E. Corbin of 
Florence explained the Camp’s needs and 
made the appeal for funds. Officers 
elected were Mrs. George A. Robinson, 
President; Miss Margaret A. Nichols and 
Mrs. Henry F. Marden, Vice-Presidents; 
Mrs. Hugh MacDougald, Secretary; Mrs. 
Arthur B. Whittemore, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Harry D. Brown, Auditor. 


Once each year the Ways and Means 
Committee of the New York League 
sponsors a benefit program with talent 
furnished by the various branch Alli- 
ances. This year’s program included an 
impressive pageant entitled “The Masque 
of the Prism,” given by All Souls’ branch, 


N. Y. It represented symbolically a 
few of the women of All Souls’ whose 
lives may be described as “full of good 
works.” Other features were two mon- 
ologues; a skit, “First Aid to the Presi- 
dent, or A Unitarian Bouquet”; a piano 
duet, songs, and poetry readings. 

On Friday, May 1, the annual meeting 
of the League took place at the Yonkers 
Unitarian Church. The morning speaker 
was Mrs. John R. Williams, regional 
Vice-President for the Middle Atlantic 
States. Dr. Mitchell Gratwick of Hack- 
ley School gave the afternoon address. 


MINISTERS CONVOCATION 


“An event of significance for our re- 
ligious fellowship and of great potential 
value in strengthening morale for these 
times” was the description of the Convo- 
cation of Unitarian Ministers in the 
Middle Atlantic States by one of its 
participants. The _ Convocation was 
held at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 6, 7, and 8, and 
was a project conceived and initiated 
by the Regional Director for the Middle 
Atlantic States, Rev. Dale DeWitt. A 
general committee consisting of Mr. 
DeWitt, Rev. John MacKinnon, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
and Rev. Kenneth C. Walker planned 
the Convocation. Thirty ministers from 
the Joseph Priestley, Mohawk Valley, 
and Metropolitan Conferences attended. 

The purposes of the Convocation were 
stated as “conference and fellowship.” 
There were three topics for discussion, 
“A Faith for Living in our Day,” “Our 
Churches and Ministry in Wartime,” 
and “Ministerial Problems in our Fel- 
lowship.” The first topic was discussed 
with the end in view of preparing a 
statement of faith which might be agreed 
upon as a guide to emphasis within 
churches and as a challenge to positive 
affirmation by free religion. 

An outline as a basis for the discussion 
of the statement of faith was prepared 
by a committee consisting of the follow- 
ing ministers: A. Powell Davies, Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Dale DeWitt, and David 
R. Williams. By discussion the state- 
ment was revised somewhat in content 
and rewritten. Twenty-eight ministers 
participated in its preparation, and it 
was approved by all attending the Con- 
vocation. The importance of the state- 
ment of faith lies as much in the method 
and spirit of its preparation as in its 
content. The effort was to find the 
common positive ground of faith, keeping 
to unity, rather than to find expression 
for all views or to emphasize differences. 

At a public dinner of Unitarian lay 
people on April 7, the statement was 
presented and discussed by ministers of 
the groups selected by ballot at the Con- 
vocation. Dr. John H. Lathrop, host 
minister, presided at the dinner. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin spoke on “The Sig- 
nificance of Freedom in Our Religious 
Fellowship.” 
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BEAUTIFUL Vashon Island in Puget 
Sound is the site for the Eliot Insti- 
tute, June 14-19, which serves churches 
in the northwest region. Rev. Alexander 
Winston, Seattle, is the Dean of a faculty 
including Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Bos- 
ton; Rev. Richard Steiner, Portland; and 
Rev. Dayton Yoder, Spokane. “Religion 
in a World Like This” and “Teaching 
Methods in Religious Education” are the 
accredited courses. There will be youth 
workshops on “Program Building,” “So- 
cial Action,” and “Worship.” Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, President of the General 
Alliance, plans to lead the Alliance Con- 
ferences. Rev. Albert E. Kristjansson, 
Blaine, is the chaplain of the Institute. 

For the churches of central California, 
the Stebbins Institute will be held June 
22-26, at the San Jose Y.M.C.A. camp 
on the San Lorenzo River. Mrs. P. G. 
Van Loghem, San Francisco, chairman, 
announces Rey. C. Samuel S. Dutton, 
San Francisco, and Rev. Emest W. 
Kuebler, Boston, as lecturers on “The 
New Testament” and “The Church’s 
Educational Program.” Mr. Lester Frank, 
Oakland, and Rev. Arthur Foote, Stock- 
ton, are in charge of youth workshops. 
The chaplain will be Dean Rol W. 
Benner, Starr King School for the Min- 
istry, Berkeley, and Mrs. Russell P. Wise 
will be Alliance leader for the week. 

The Institute meeting high in the San 
Bernadino Mountains near Hamet, Calif., 
again will join Unitarians and Univer- 
salists in Southern California in what 
has become a real family conference. 
June 28-July 4 will find three separate 
and distinct conferences — Religious 
Education, Church Women, and Young 
People — carrying on separate daily 
activities yet merging for common meet- 
ings each day. Rey. Peter H. Samson, 
Riverside, chairman of the committee, 
reports Rev. Richard R. Morgan will 
lecture on “How Personality Develops,” 
and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, on “Teach- 
ing that Touches Life.” Other courses 
will be announced shortly. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise is planning to 
represent the Alliance on the faculty. 
Special lectures on “Think Through 
Your Life” for the young people will be 
given by Dr. John H. Green, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Pomona College. There 
will be youth workshop sections dealing 
with “Program Building,” “Drama,” and 
“Social Action” under local leaders. Spe- 
cial speakers include Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 
Barton, Topanga, Calif., and Mrs. Zenna 
Serrurier. Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, 
Pasadena, will be in charge of candlelight 
services. 


At Lake Geneva 


The Conference Point Camp, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., accommodating 400, is the 
site for the 6th summer assembly of the 
Western Conference churches. June 21- 
28 will find the four sections of our 
largest summer conference convening 
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SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 


FOR 


LIBERALS ~ 


under the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles 
H. Moran, St. Louis, Mo. Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Detroit is the Dean of 
the faculty; the courses will include 
“Resources for Personal Religious Liv- 
ing,” Rey. Laurance Plank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; “Backgrounds of Modern Unitarian 
Thought,” Dr. Charles Snyder, Daven- 
port, Ia.; “Creative Teaching,” Miss 
Bertha Stevens, Downers Grove, Tll.; 
“Principles of Education,” Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean, Canton, N. Y.; “Seminar on 
Church School Administration,” Miss 
Frances Wood, Boston; “Junior High 
School Methods and Materials,’ Mrs. 
Randall Hilton, Alton, Ill.; “Seminar on 
Adult Education,” Rev. Randall Hilton, 
Alton; “Plans and Programs for the 
Small Church School,” Miss Wood; 
“Problems in Religious Thinking,” Dr. 
J. Raymond Cope, Salt Lake City. 

The youth section will have as its 
special daily lecturer Rev. Horton Col- 
bert, Rochester, Minn., who speaks on 
“Becoming of Age.” The youth work- 
shop leaders include Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Richard Kuch. Mrs. Sora B. Loeb and 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, are giv- 
ing the hillside talks. The Alliance section 
will be under the leadership of Mrs. 
Roydon C. Leonard, North Easton, 
Mass. Mr. J. Bryan Allin, Chicago, is 
chairman of the Laymen’s League com- 
mittee preparing a special weekend pro- 
gram. Dr. Frederick May Eliot will 
preach the Sunday sermon. 


In the East 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
June 21-28, the Middle Atlantic states 
churches will hold the Pocono Institute. 
Mr. Laurence C. Staples, Washington, 
D. C., will be the Dean. The lecturers 
are Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick, Boston, 
on “Adult Education in the Church,” 
and Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Hollis, 
N. Y., on “Drama and Worship in the 
Church School.” Instructors will shortly 
be announced for courses on “Teaching 
Methods in Religious Education,” “Our 
Unitarian Faith,” and “Sacred Litera- 
ture.” Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
Milton, Mass., will address the women 
each day on “General Alliance Torch- 
bearers.” New this year will be the 
youth section under the leadershiv of 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, who 
will also give the principal address to 


the young people each day. Youth work- 
shops will be led by Mrs. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, and 
others. Dr. Everett M. Baker, Boston, 
will give two special lectures on “Church 
and Wartime Programs.” * 

The Institute at Rowe, Mass., June 
20-27, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Gordon P. DeWolf, Chelmsford, is de- 
signed especially for the younger and less 
experienced teachers in the New England 
region. The faculty are Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Baker, Wellesley Hills, who will teach 
two courses, “Teaching Methods” and 
“Handwork and Crafts Methods and 
Materials”; and Rev. Floyd Taylor, 
Plymouth, Mass., who will give courses 
on “Unitarian Beliefs” and “How We 
Got Our Bible.” Rev. Thomas Sinclair, 
Canton, is the chaplain for the week. 
Candlelight services will be in charge of 
the young people. 

At Soo Nipi Lodge, Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., July 4-11, the Shoalers who usu- 
ally attend the Religious Education In- 
stitute held at Star Island, the oldest 
of our Summer Religious Education 
Institutes, will meet. Officers include 
Dean, Rey. Charles M. Styron, Lincoln, 
Mass., and Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, Rev. Francis G. Ricker, Wal- 
tham, Mass. The faculty and courses 
are: “The Background of Unitarianism,” 
Rev. William B. Rice, Dover, Mass.; 
“Primary Methods and Materials,” Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Manwell, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
“The Small Church School,’ Miss Fran- 
ces W. Wood, Boston; “Young People’s 
Program,” Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Boston; “Teaching Methods,” Mrs. John 
Langdon, Providence, R. I.; “Curriculum 
Materials,” Miss Wood; “Bible Appre- 
ciation,” Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, Boston. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker, Executive Vice- 
President, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will conduct the Sunday service, 
give the daily chapel talks, and be the 
banquet speaker. Seminar discussions 
for ministers and professional workers in 
Religious Education will be held daily at 
4 o’clock. Evening lectures are to be 
given by Rabbi Cohon, Dr. Manwell, and 
Dr. Erwin Shaver. 


At Ardmore 


The fourth southwest Unitarian In- 
stitute will be held at Camp Murray 
No. 2, Ardmore, Okla., September 3-7. 
All seven Unitarian churches in this re- 
gion have had from the first good dele- 
gations at the Institute, and plans are 
laid by the Committee under Chairman 
Francis F. Campbell, Houston, Tex., to 
accommodate the largest delegation to 
date. Dr. George F. Patterson, Tulsa, 
Okla., chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, announces special lectures by 
Miss Frances. Wood on “Teaching 
Methods in Religious Education.” Con- 
ference lectures are to be given by Dean 
Rol W. Benner, Berkeley, Calif. Work- 
shop sessions for young people will be 
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Religion on Western Campuses 
By ALEXANDER WINSTON 


GPRING has come to the campus, but 

such a Spring as our American 
campuses have not known for a quarter 
century. To discover what wartime 
thoughts are generated under the peri- 
wigs and crew haircuts of western youth, 
I visited, as a Billings Lecturer under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission, six Pacific Northwest colleges: 
Washington State, University of Idaho, 
University of Washington, Reed, Whit- 
man, and College of Puget Sound. To 
persistent questioning, students and fac- 
ulty told what they thought, but were 
rarely sure that what they thought more 
than roughly fitted the facts. No one 
claimed that six colleges could speak for 
American students as a whole, nor even 
that the students encountered would be 
infallible representatives of their respec- 
tive schools. What they did was to 
open their minds to persistent question- 
ing. Fuzzy around the edges,’a pattern 
of the collegiate mental climate appeared. 
I asked: 

What characteristic dominates your 
state of mind? 

Uncertainty. “We can’t plan more 
than a month ahead.” Although the 
various “V programs” now provide an 
increasing number of students with more 
secure plans, the students are uncrossing 
their fingers only for meals. To the 
V-advocating naval officer who urged, 
“Plot your course, steer by it, and you'll 
reach your goal,” the student next to me 
murmured, “If you don’t get torpedoed 
first.’ December 7 sent such a wave of 
uncertainty over western campuses that 
for two weeks some student counsellors 
rarely left their desks from first period 
until early dusk. Christmas vacation 
brought surface normalcy again. 

Evasion of responsibility. Urged by 
army and navy authorities to continue 
their education, college students (espe- 
cially in non-defense areas) live in an 
unnatural isolation. “We just go on 
eating, sleeping, studying.” War is less 
important than tomorrow’s date, less 
disastrous than yesterday’s “flunk.” 

How many of you expect to finish 
college? 

At Washington State, prior to the 
presentation of V-plans for students, not 
a Phi Delt thought he had much chance 
of tucking away his sheepskin. At Whit- 
man, two weeks later, freshmen smiled 
knowingly at the question. Most of them 
can sign up with a plan which allows 
them to finish college before undertaking 
military service. If widely adopted, 
these admirable V-programs will add a 

much-needed sense of security to the 
-student’s outlook and will permit him 


to prepare in college for definite military 
tasks in the future. 

Do you consider the war as an oppor- 
tunity? 

No: it is a disruption of normal and 
desirable processes of civilized living. It 
interferes with building dams, selling 
shoes, auditing accounts, marrying, mow- 
ing the lawn, having children. A girl 
thought it gave women opportunities to 
do interestingly different—but not more 
important—jobs than homemaking. An- 
other girl saw that the old world had to 
be bloodily broken before a better world 
could be made. A pacifist leader ac- 
knowledged that his ranks had been 
salutarily purged by testing under fire. 
Most students see the war as a sorry 
mess to be gotten over with as soon as 
possible. 

Do you hate the Japanese? 

No. “I don’t hate the Japanese,” said 
a tall Whitman frosh, “but I hate what 
they’re doing.” Young people hesitate 
to admit that they must hate the enemy 
in order to win the war. Atrocity stories 
are salted thoroughly before consuming. 

Do you want this war to restore the 
status quo ante? 

No. “The struggle seems to me to be 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots.’ 
Why should we return to a world that in 
twenty years will breed another global 
war?” Washington State’s genial, able 
Dean of Men Otis McCreery thought 
student opinion matched non-academic 
opinion on this point: the chief concern 
being to win the war, with the more 
thoughtful wondering about the peace. 

Is the crisis making you more reli- 
gious? 

There is a deepening of seriousness 
about life’s significance. The business of 
living has become stern as well as thrill- 
ing; demanding as well as gracious. Such 
deepening lies within the student’s mind, 
has not yet been translated into church- 
going, meditation, and prayerful discus- 
sion. There is a heightened apprecia- 
tion of the centers of security in Ameri- 
can life—family, school, church. But as 
yet the church has not been able to direct 
the increased enthusiasm into institu- 
tional channels. ; 

Do you attend church regularly? 

About 25 per cent do, 75 per cent do 
not. Catholics and Christian Scientists 
attend more faithfully than Protestants. 
Most Protestant students go to hear a 
good sermon, will “shop around” until 
they find the sermon that speaks their 
language. A few enjoy the service 
primarily. Social activities are the uni- 
versal excuse for absence. Saturday night 
shows and dances leave Joe College and 


Betty Coed slumbering past noon. Yet 
most college pastors refuse to carp, de- 
fend their students ardently, note that 
student attendance equals or exceeds 
adult attendance at small-town morning 
services. In small towns, students still 
fill the choir, celebrate “Greek” initia- 
tions, do their courting within the 
friendly walls of the college churches. 

Are you interested in the church youth 
program? 

With rare exceptions, college pastors 
differentiate students into two groups: 
those who attend morning services only, 
and those who also come Sunday evening 
to the student group. Campus leaders 
may come to morning worship, few ever 
attend the evening clubs. Explanation: 
the incentive to attend the latter is 
primarily social, an appeal without draw- 
ing power on the well-socialized campus 
leaders. Said a sympathetic Dean of 
Women: “There are fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and forlornities. Church groups are 
among the latter.” Only at Whitman 
did broad-shouldered, handsome Rev. 
Kenneth Claypool, Yale Divinity School 
eraduate, claim that his Sunday evening 
“cell” was singularly free of “sad apples,” 
boasted several of Whitman’s most pop- 
ular students. It is estimated that about 
one student in ten makes any contact 
with church student groups. 

What is the attitude of your faculty? 

Here the answers showed most diver- 
sity, but one fact issued prominently: 
the students readily absorb the attitude 
of their teachers toward the church. 
Methodist Puget Sound has the most 
religious faculty, most church-minded 
student body. University of Washing- 
ton (Seattle) and Reed (Portland, Ore.) 
have least religious faculty, least church- 
minded student body. 

At Washington State, half of the fac- 
ulty have church connections, nine- 
tenths of the English faculty are pro- 
fessing Christians. Teachers talk reli- 
gion seriously, avoid flippancy. 

Whitman students considered their 
faculty a “neutral factor,” noted that the 
older teachers almost universally were 
churchmen, the younger instructors al- 
most universally were not. It is the 
latter who mold student opinion. 

Professors who argue that no student 
should detect their religious bent from 
classroom lectures, inevitably give the 
impression that the scientific, logical at- 
titude cannot lie down peaceably with 
religious practices. A growing fissure 
separates the church and the academy. 
Its wedge: the teacher. The closing of 
that fissure must be a primary concern 
of Unitarian student efforts. Isolated 
and evasive, youth is still the Christian 
hope. 

As Spring takes possession of six 
campuses in the Pacific Northwest, the 
students cannot be said to be satisfac- 
torily either in the war or in the church. 
Unless they are in both before some 
future Spring, the “duration” may have 
no end. 
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The Beacon Press Offers 
A FAITH FOR AMERICANS 
in these three titles 
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AMERICAN DESTINY 


By A. Powell Davies 
What we are fighting for, and why! 


A book for parents whose sons are in the service, for wives whose husbands are 
fighting the enemy across the oceans—a book for Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews alike—a book for.all races—a book for those who want to base their 
idealism on realities—a book for every American who wants to know what it 
means to be an American in the present crucial hour. Read it! and be glad 
that you live at a time when the American Dream is reaching, inevitably, toward 
its fulfillment. 

America’s destiny is here—here in this book, here in events, here in the heart 
of America today. 


Price, $1.50 
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GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


For use in the service, on the home front, 
in the pulpit 


A second book of great readings gathered from ancient and modern sources. 
Enlightenment upon what constitutes the good life, and the inspiration to live it. 
Small in size with clear, well-spaced type, it will be taken to camp or read at 
home on sleepless nights. Six hundred pages in each volume. 


Vol. 1, $2.50 — Vol. II, $3.00 — Boxed set, $5.00 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Sources of courage, faith, and hope for those 
serving their country 
65,000 COPIES ORDERED FOR DISTRIBUTION TO UNITED 


STATES ARMED FORCES 


A readable and spirited collection of readings—prose and poetry. Originally 
planned as a spiritual manual of arms for those serving their country. It is 
excellent also for group meetings for young people’s services of worship. 


Blue or khaki cloth, 50¢ — Paper, 25¢ 


A. startling report from 


THE BEACON PRESS of today 


PRISONER 
25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


$2.75 a COPY: Order di 
THE BEACON PRESS B 


the real France 


s OF HOPE 


By Rev. Howard L. Bro 


For Youngsters 6 to 8 
ANIMAL BABIES 


By Autce Day Prarr. 


Twenty-six delightful stories about the mys- 
tery and facts of the birth and education 
of animals. 


“Biologically sound.” F 
—NEW YORK TIMES Book Review 
“Extremely well written.” 
—EMILY HENRY, Ethical Culture 
Schools, New York City 
Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 
Price, $1.50 
Children’s leaflets, 85c 
Leader’s Guide by Violet Chapman, 75c 
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Volumes I and II 
By Verna Hitxs and Sopura L. Faus 

Charming stories for children, based on the 
actual everyday experiences of every child. 
The wonder, reality, and power of living 
things, death and _ sickness, family and 
community life are magically presented in 
simple and entrancing stories. 

Illustrated in color 


Price, each volume $11.50 
Children’s leaflets for each volume 85ec 
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For Their Parents 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 
HOW THEY GROW 


By Exuizaseta M. Manwetu 
and Sopnia L. Fans 


“An amazing combination of common sense, 
insight, and experience . . . it has every- 
thing . . . An especially good book for 
fathers.” 


—PARENTS MAGAZINE 
Price, $1.75 
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For Young People’s Groups 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE LIBERAL CHURCH 
By Srepuen H. Frircuman 
A challenging manual for progressive youth 
leaders. Richly suggestive of new methods 
and activities. It provides intellectual 


stimulus, aesthetic interest, and solves social 
and material problems. ; 


Illustrated by William Duncan 
Price, 85c 
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Give your old books to the 
Victory Book Campaign. 
xk * 

BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


OOKSHOP 
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SPRING ISSUE 


LAYMEN’S REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
DISCUSS WORLD CRISIS PROBLEMS 


At historic Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
there occurred a notable gathering 

of laymen from 23 churches. The Middle 
Atlantic Laymen’s Conference was held 
over the weekend of March 28-29 in the 
picturesque Gothic buildings of Hackley 
School. An attendance very much larger 
than any previous Middle Atlantic Lay- 
men’s Conference clearly means greatly 
increased interest among Unitarian men. 
The Convention theme was “How Can 
Unitarian Laymen Serve in Helping to 
Win the War and to Attain Lasting 
Peace?” All the sessions were marked 


by aggressive and forceful thinking about 
this problem. 

Regional Chairman Otto M. Stan- 
field’s personality and wit won complete 
approval for him as the presiding officer. 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, headmaster of 


Hackley School, welcomed the delegates 
and extended full use of all school facili- 
ties. Most significant was his announce- 
ment of a course in civil aeronautics in 
the School, which is already proving most 
popular with the boys attending Hackley. 

Enthusiastic singing intervals at the 
sessions were inspired by the splendid 
leadership of Nelson Sprackling of the 
First Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Speakers for the Convention were: 
Rev. Howard L. Brooks, Unitarian 
Church, Staten Island, N. Y.; Major 
General Francis B. Wilby, Commandant 
of the West Point Military Academy; 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York; William Roger Greeley, Vice- 
President of the Laymen’s League; and 
H. Weston Howe, League’s Executive 


Above: Hackley Meeting Officials. Front row, left to right: Rev. Dale DeWitt, New 
York City; Judge Otto M. Stanfield, Chairman of Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Com- 
mittee; Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, N. Y. Back row: H. Weston Howe, 
League Executive Secretary; Lt. Edward P. Furber, U.S. N. R., National President 


of Laymen’s League; Wm. Roger Greeley, 


League Vice-President. 


Below: Delegates emerging from Sunday morning services at Hackley Chapel. 


Secretary. The Convention preacher 
was Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian) , Schenectady, N. Y. 


On the Convention theme Dr. Harry 
Gideonse, national figure in education 
and economics, was the main speaker; 
his subject was “Preparation for Post- 
War Conditions.” Dr. Gideonse has 
made a continuous study of world con- 
ditions following the peace after the first 
World War. The United States, he be- 
lieves, should be identified with a world 
organization if past mistakes are to be 
avoided. He does not believe that re- 
storing all things existing before this war 
will keep us out of another world crisis. 
Changes have occurred and should be 
recognized and covered in drafting the 
peace. Dr. Gideonse analyzed the “At- 
lantic Charter,” the statement issued by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill at sea. He thought 
that some of the articles in that declara- 
tion might be interpreted as a continua- 
tion of some conditions preceding the 
present war. He said it was not enough 
to say, “Let’s win the war, and talk 
about the peace afterwards.” Conditions 
and new problems must be kept con- 
stantly in mind and discussed currently. 
Dr. Gideonse’s presentation, commented 
one member of the audience, “was highly 
inspirational and stimulating.” Another 
said, “He drove home his points with 
vigor and clarity.” 


War and Victory 
Mr. Brooks asked “What Are We 


Fighting For?” His answer was: a war 
to end wars with a lasting peace to fol- 
low. There isn’t anything but victory, 
and a smashing victory. Life is much 
less vital to mature human beings than 
conditions in which our life is to be 


lived. 


Major Wilby gave a West Point view: 
We cannot afford to leave it to some- 
one else to do all our fighting for us. 
This is an all-out war. Civilians must 
get along with fewer luxuries, and even 
necessities. Any sacrifice is less than 
that of those who give up their jobs and 
perhaps even their lives. 

In a friendly discussion both Mr. 
Brooks and General Wilby agreed that 
complete victory for the United Nations 
was essential, and that they didn’t want 
a return to pre-war conditions. Speaking 
of Axis rumors, General Wilby said, 
there is no truth, to his knowledge, 
that there is racial discrimination in the 
Army. We have Negroes and Jews at 
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West Point, with privileges equal to those 
of other cadets. 

Sunday morning preceding the church 
service a round table discussion on “How 
Can Our Chapters and Men’s Clubs 
Help?” was led by Executive Secretary 
H. Weston Howe. This incited a gen- 
eral discussion on ways and means to 
put the suggestions into effect through 
local programs and activities. The 
church service was conducted by Rev. 
Edwin Wilson and assisted by Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, the Association’s Regional Di- 
rector for the Middle Atlantic States 
Council. 


Citizen Responsibility 


In his sermon, Mr. Wilson pointed 
out that the Prophets of Judea pro- 
claimed that peace and righteousness are 
made necessary to human beings by the 
nature of things. This being true, there 
are spiritual factors on the side of the 
Allies not available to the Axis powers. 
Men have achieved frustration, chaos, 
and anarchy for two reasons: they have 
not learned how to live together, or, 
recognizing the way to brotherhood, they 
have abandoned it. 

The present condition of the world, 
said Mr. Wilson, should make us humble, 
and the humble man will then re-examine 
his own life to see if there is anything 
wrong in it. The causes of war and of 
the exploitation of fellow men is partly 
psychological, so we need to uproot ideas 
and values that are in violation of our 
ideals and obligations to each other. In 
this analysis of the inner spirit we can 
begin to prepare ourselves for service in 
the new world that must be established. 
Now we must make contact with people 
who are different. Our program must be 
directed toward understanding our 
brothers of other lands. We need prac- 
tice in co-operation. We need to learn 
that changes are to come and to plan 
for them. 


Greeley on Unity 


The afternoon session was given over 
to William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass. He gave a further presentation 
of “What Unites Us As Unitarians,” the 
groundwork of which was first laid at a 
League conference at Wellesley, Mass., 
and later presented in concrete form at 
the Fall New England Convention, Sep- 
tember, 1941. Since then this question 
of unity has been discussed in a number 
of places, both in general conventions 
and in more intimate individual confer- 
ences. 

When the delegates at Hackley dis- 
persed Sunday afternoon, it was with an 
expressed feeling of newly awakened in- 
terest and faith in the work before the 
men in the Unitarian churches. As a 
parting word, Dr. Gratwick said that 
from the School’s point of view, also, the 
Convention was a great success, and all 
connected with the School thoroughly 
enjoyed having the men visit them. 
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LEAGUE DISCUSSES PERSONAL 
RELIGION AT SPRING MEETING 


A FINE gathering of laymen dele- 

gates from 31 churches located in 
4 states met at Melrose, Mass., Sunday, 
April 12, for the Spring New England 
Conference and the 23rd Anniversary of 
the formation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. A number of Unitarian min- 
isters were also present. The picture 
(above) shows the opening session; later 
arrivals doubled attendance. 

The Melrose Church has a strong 
League chapter headed by Paul H. 
Messer, who opened the Conference with 
a short devotional service. The Confer- 
ence had been planned by Frank B. 
Frederick, Chairman of the New Eng- 
land Committee, who took over its con- 
duct from this point. He first introduced 
national President Edward P. Furber, 
recently appointed a Lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve, who ap- 
peared in uniform. He described the 
efforts made during the last few years to 
recast and strengthen the purposes and 
effectiveness of the Laymen’s League 
through the 100 affiliating chapters. This 
meant increased work and responsibility 
from headquarters. Now new responsi- 
bility is being assumed in connection 
with the United Unitarian Appeal, which 
will be conducted next year through the 
national and local League organizations, 
making this a laymen’s appeal. Lieut. 
Furber made a strong plea to the laymen 
present to see that League chapters and 
men’s clubs initiate in their local churches 
the fund campaign. 


Pulling No Punches 


In introducing-the speaker for the 
afternoon session on the question of 
“Rebuilding Our Personal Religion,” 
Chairman Frederick said that the com- 
mittee in charge had been unanimous in 
picking Charles S. Bolster for the task. 

Mr. Bolster has been active in Uni- 


tarian organizational work for many 
years, and is at present a member of the 
League Council. He talked informally 
and commanded the close attention of 
everyone present, both laymen and min- 
isters. He felt that world conditions of 
today demanded regeneration among 
Unitarian laymen and ministers as well 
as others. He thought definitely that 
religion, as those of the Unitarian faith 
understood it, needed rebuilding to a 
considerable extent. This meant that it 
was necessary to start with a clean 
foundation, that is to say, rejuvenation 
of the spirit in a man. Personal reli- 
gion must come through great personal 
sacrifice, free from all frills and poses. 
In discussing this idea, Mr. Bolster took 
good natured “pot shots” at the laymen’ 
and ministers alike. Unitarians have 
rather tended to gratify intellect, often 
at the expense of the spirit. The average 
person in the church today is looking for 
a simple, understandable, and helpful 
religion, and our ministers are not al- 
ways meeting this need. But we have 
cleared the decks to a considerable ex- 
tent and already are making a fresh 
start through sacrifices in a spontaneous 
and unselfish way. 

When Mr. Bolster closed and the 
Chairman asked for comment, there was 
an immediate call for a vote of thanks 
which was given unanimously. 

Following the afternoon session the 
members of the Melrose Women’s Alli- 
ance served a supper. It was a gen- 
erally friendly affair and a great success. 

In the evening the service commemo- 
rating the 23rd Anniversary of the 
League was conducted by Charles B. 
Rugg, Treasurer of the League. Then 
followed the sermon given by Rev. G.. 
Ernest Lynch, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Portland, Me. It was on 
the minister’s point of view of the same 


question discussed by Mr. Bolster. He 
commended laymen for their inner 
searching as evidenced by the frank dis- 
cussion of the afternoon, and explained 
that it was at the laymen’s request he 
ventured to suggest how they might 
rebuild their personal religion. Mr. 
Lynch’s sermon was brilliantly delivered 
and packed with ideas. He recalled the 
precedent of our forefathers in founding 
free churches in America in the days 
when religious freedom was something to 
be fought for. Since that time, however, 
people have been too complacent in tak- 
ing their religion for granted, and a re- 
birth of that faith is needed. 

Today our religious freedom is threat- 
ened by a terrible and mighty force of 


materialism. What we have gained in 


human decency lies in the balance. Cit- 
ing the action of over 1,000 protestant 
ministers in Norway defying the edict 
of a dictator, Mr. Lynch said that we 
must avail ourselves of the same quali- 
ties of faith which will impel us to stand 
in the rightness of our beliefs. 


WHAT MEN LISTEN TO 


(CHAPTER country-wide reports indi- 

cate the line of subjects and speakers 
interesting Unitarian men: Washington, 
D. C., “Post-War Planning,” Dr. Ralph 
E. Turner, Head of the Far Eastern 
Division of the Board of Economic Wel- 
fare; First Church, Cincinnati, “Our 
Little-Known Neighbors,” Dr. G. A. 
Hinnen, trustee of Cincinnati Zoo; San 
Francisco, “Alien Evacuation Problems,” 
Director Blaisdell, of International 
House, Berkeley; Ottawa, Canada, “Are 
We Developing a Co-operative Society,” 
Ralph L. Duclos; Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, “Some Boston Worthies,” by the 
minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley; 
Cleveland, “Machine Tools—the Key to 
War Production,’ Mr. H. P. Harris; 
Pittsburgh, “Americans All,” film from 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
Newton Centre, “Europe’s War Refu- 
gees,’ Associte Director J. Harry 
Hooper of Unitarian Service Committee; 
Medford, “The Situation in the Far 
East,” Mr. Aram Zelveian, naturalized 
Armenian; West Roxbury, “Youth Prob- 
lems in War-Time,” Dr. Warren C. Sey- 
fert, Harvard University; Indianapolis, 
“Peopling of Indiana,” Prof. Stephen S. 
Visher, Indiana University; Cambridge, 
“Pastor and Parishioner,”’ Dr. Charles 
E. Park, of First Church, Boston; Phila- 
delphia, First Church, “Emerging Blue- 
Prints of the New World Order,” Dr. 
Benjamin Gerig, Haverford College; Mel- 
rose, “The Battle for Freedom in Asia,” 
Mr. George Shepherd, formerly adviser 
to Gen. Chiang Kai Shek; Santa Barbara, 
“The Story of the Theatre,” Mr. Frederic 
W. Hile, Santa Barbara State College; 
Montreal, Canada, “A Constitution for 
Canada,” Prof. Frank Scott; Chicago 
People’s Liberal Church, “Foreign and 
Domestic Propaganda in the Second 
~ World War,” Dr. James Reber. 
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FOR YOUNG THEOLOGS 


A group of prospective young ministers 
from the theological schools of Harvard 
University, Tufts College, and Boston 
University were entertained at the an- 
nual reception and dinner recently given 
at the Second Church in Boston, Mass. 
An address suited to the meeting was 
delivered by the minister of the Second 
Church, Rev. Walton E. Cole. This 
event was in charge of the Second Church 
Laymen’s Chapter. 


Secretaries oF Locau CHaAprTeErs are 
urged to summarize chapter activities 
and programs for the fiscal year and 
send written reports to League Head- 
quarters as soon as possible after the 
last meeting of the season. It is impor- 
tant to have the names and addresses of 
the new chapter officers elected. This 
information is also needed, for our annual 
directory, from the secretaries of local 
men’s clubs as well as chapters. 


Cuaprer Duss. ‘Treasurers are re- 
minded that dues are now payable to 
League Headquarters, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston, covering the next fiscal year 
from May ft, 1942-43. If requested, 
League Headquarters will be pleased to 
send blank dues bills and window en- 
velopes for any chapter using that 
method of collecting dues. The scale of 


dues remains as printed in the leaflet 
“Unitarian Laymen in the World of 
Today.” 


EDWARD P. FURBER 


National League President Edward P. 
Furber, recently appointed a Lieutenant 
in the United States Naval Reserve, 
photographed for the League on the 
doorsteps of his home in Watertown, 
Mass., leaving for active duty “some- 
where in New England.” 


AT MAY MEETINGS 


EVERETT SALTONSTALL, nation- 
ally prominent Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, will be the main speaker at the 
League’s 23rd Annual Meeting, Monday 
Evening, May 18, during the May Meet- 
ings of the Unitarian Fellowship in 
Boston. 

Governor Saltonstall will speak on 
“The Home Front,” a subject which his 
unusual activities in connection with 
civilian defense make of tremendous 
importance at this time. Besides all 
Unitarian men and women, the general 
public will be invited to the meeting at 
Arlington Street Church. 

Before the evening meeting there will 
be a men’s supper and business session 
in the Parish Hall of Arlington Street 
Church. All men, whether members of 
the League or not, are cordially invited 
to attend and listen to the address on 
“Freemen’s Fight for Free Men,’ by 
Seth T. Gano, active Unitarian layman, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


Laymen’s SunpAy has become an es- 
tablished custom in many Unitarian 
churches. It will be generally observed 
this year on Sunday, May 17. This 
plan enables ministers, particularly at a 
distance from Boston, to leave earlier for 
Anniversary Week Meetings while lay- 
men take over. Several churches have 
already had Laymen’s Sunday, keeping 
to established fall dates. However, 
there is nothing to prevent two or more 
such occasions. 

Reports have been received of Lay- 
men’s Sundays already held in Detroit, 
St. Paul, Cincinnati (St. John’s) , and, in 
Massachusetts, at Winchester, Newton 
(Channing), Uxbridge, Mendon, Mel- 
rose, and Somerville. Chapter secretaries 
are requested to send reports of Lay- 
men’s Sundays to League Headquarters 
as soon as possible. 
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GENERAL LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD 


Front Pace Newspaper PuBuiciry 
was given a combined ladies’ and guest 
night at Athol, Mass., when General 
Edgar C. Erickson of Boston and Rep- 
resentative Charles H. Cooke were the 
speakers. So many attended that they 
were obliged to move from the church’s 
Unity Hall to the auditorium, and even 
then the audience overflowed into ad- 
joining quarters. 


Cuapter Reports were given at the 
April luncheon of Greater Boston lay- 
men, by. President Charles F. Whiting 
of the Cambridge Chapter, Wallace N. 
McNaught of the Richard Mather Chap- 
ter, First Church, Dorchester, and Wins- 
low C. Sisson of the Arlington Chapter. 
Cambridge’s increased attendance and 
interest resulted from a carefully inte- 
grated program for the year printed in 
advance. The Dorchester Chapter ben- 
efited from a social hour between supper 
and League meetings. A League candy 
sale in chapter-inscribed containers 
brought in $150 for the church budget. 
Arlington obtained substantial publicity 
and revenue through a Harvard Glee 
Club Concert and Dance in the town 
hall, attended by the general public. 


Supper By Men Cuers at the Marble- 
head Chapter has added to the interest; 
the suppers are prepared and served by 
the members themselves. Different 
groups of chefs each month result in 
friendly competition. 


“Catuinc Att Men.” Melrose in- 
cluded fellowship and_ entertainment 
features promoted by well organized 
committees. A telephone committee in 
a personal follow-up before each meet- 
ing, in addition to the regular printed 
notices, has promoted growing success of 
the chapter. Money is raised by an 
original dramatic performance each year 
written, produced, and acted by the men 
themselves. 


Denver Cuapter ON Its Tors. Colo- 
rado news tells us of the Denver Chap- 
ter’s successful mobilization of over 100 
men from Congregational, Episcopal, 
Universalist, Unitarian churches, and the 
Jewish Temple. The after dinner pro- 
gram subject was “The Role of the 
Church in War-Time.” ‘The ball was 
started rolling by a panel of laymen from 
each church, and then practically every- 
body participated in a summary of the 
“findings,” which dovetail closely with 
some of the Hackley Convention discus- 
sions. “The laymen were clearly inter- 
ested in an all-out effort to win this 
war, and in a world order after the war 
characterized by tolerance and absence 
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CHARLES S$. BOLSTER 
SPEAKS AT MELROSE 


Charles S. Bolster, member of the 
League Council, former president of the 
Young People’s organization, now serv- 
ing officially in other important Uni- 
tarian capacities, spoke to a substantial 
group of laymen at Melrose, Mass., on 
Sunday, April 12, 1942. He gave his 
fellow members a “shot in the arm” on 
the subject, “Rebuilding Our Personal 
Religion.” 


of the curse of militarism. As much 
personal interest as possible in the 
soldiers stationed in the vicinity was 
urged, as was continuing contact with 
others by letter. The church should 
minister to the sorrowing, help to main- 
tain the people’s morale, and help to 
formulate the conditions of a just peace. 
The interesting suggestion was made that 
a long armistice, of possibly five or ten 
years, should precede a peace treaty, in 
order that war passions might be allowed 
to subside before the details of a peace 
settlement are considered.” 

It is interesting to note that these 
same points were emphasized in the in- 
terdenominational conference in session 
about the same time at Delaware, O., on 
the subject “The Churches and a Just 
and Durable Peace.” 


Cuaprter Interest in THE War. Prac- 
tically every chapter and local men’s 
club is influenced in its programs by this 
emergency. Even when regular meet- 
ings may be suspended, activities on the 
service side are frequently kept up. 

A report from the Ridgewood, N. J., 
Chapter shows the local thought on this 
issue: “So far as the church is concerned, 
we think that the most important job 
which we as laymen have to do is to keep 
it as strong as possible through the per- 
formance of practical tasks in connec- 


NEWS 


tion with our local church and our Fel- 
lowship as a whole.” 

When this subject came up at the 
Hackley Convention it developed a dis- 
cussion about the relative merits of war 
and church interest, showing what 
seemed to be a general agreement that 
there be local co-operation with credited 
war work agencies, not neglecting the 
activities necessary to strengthen our 
local Unitarian churches as of vital im- 
portance in the war situation. The op- 
portunities for service discussed were: 


Entertaining men in Unitarian homes, 
inviting them to church services and 


other meetings in the church, letter 
writing to enlisted men, and co-operation 
in every effort of the officially recog- 
nized organized groups such as_ the 
Y. M. GC. :A;, U.S: O}Vand"others: 


Goop NeicHsorHoop Pian. Out of 
the experience of visiting committees 
among Massachusetts chapters and men’s 
clubs comes an important suggestion, 
namely, that these local organizations in 
any area where Unitarian churches are 
reasonably close together shall have an 
exchange not only of notices but special 
invitations to respective meetings. It is 
recommended that in each local chapter 
or men’s club, officers of chapters and 
men’s clubs in neighboring churches be 
placed on regular mailing lists, and also 
invited to attend each other’s meetings 
at least once every year. 


More New Cuapters Appep. Four 
more new chapters have been accepted 
into membership in the League. These 
are Lawrence, Mass.; Portland, Me. 
(First Church); Schenectady, N. Y.; 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. (Fourth Church). 
This makes 11 new affiliations during the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1942—a total 
of 98 chapters now affiliated. More are 
confidently expected where initial steps 
have already been taken. 


THE LEAGUE PURCHASES 


some 4,000 copies of this issue of 
the Christian Register containing 
the Semi-Annual League Bulletin, 
and is sending them to League 
members, as one of the services 
covered by League chapter dues. 
This keeps them posted on League 
business and draws special atten- 
tion to our attractive new Register. 
If you are already a subscriber to 
the Register, pass your copy on to 
someone who is not. If you do not 
subscribe, you are invited to do so. 
Subscription $1.50 annually. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Forward 
March ! 


American Destiny: 
A Faith for Amer- 
ica. By A. PowEuu 
Davies. _ Boston: 
The Beacon Press. 
$1.50. 


It is impossible to comment upon this 
book without enthusiasm. For it has 
moved us deeply, found us where we 
live. This is what we have all been 
looking for, and amid the welter of con- 
temporary writing have hitherto failed 
to find: a stirring interpretation of the 
world crisis, and our country’s’ place 
therein, written in a spirit affirmative, 
prophetic, and fervently religious. Uni- 
tarians may well be proud that it has 
remained for one of their ministers to 
subject the current situation to an analy- 
sis searching, trenchant, constructive; 
and in what is happening here and over- 
seas to trace the operation of certain 
definite principles fundamental, eternal. 

Here is a book which every thinking 
American ought to read, and read again, 
until he has made its spirit and point of 
view his own. For with high faith it 
points out what is the Republic’s oppor- 
tunity and responsibility at the present 
time. The time has now come to fight 
the American revolution throughout the 
earth; to establish the American way of 
life, those principles of democracy and 
liberty and brotherhood which in our 
country came to birth, the religion in- 
herent in our national life from its ear- 
liest beginnings. Such is Mr. Davies’ 
thesis. He argues it fervently, with 
sincere conviction, finding its noblest 
example in the words and character of 
Abraham Lincoln. Through his pages 
blows the wind of the mountain-tops of 
vision, clear, challenging, and inspiring. 
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The Heart’s Truth 


Tumultuous Shore and Other Poems. 
_By Artruur Davison Ficxe. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


“Tumultuous Shore,” the title poem 
of this book, is a sonnet-sequence which 
brings us the strivings of a rich and 
sensitive mind to find a spiritual mean- 
ing in the tangled, tragic struggles of 
human life, as seen against the back- 

ound of nature. In his search for 

Ricaning, driven by the world’s agony 


lech (ti See 


and wreckage of faith, the author turns 
to nature and the human heart. He 
seems to say that man must find himself 
in nature, nature unspoiled by commerce 
and the machine, in order to find his 
peace with the universe. Here is a deep 
awareness of mystery, all-enveloping and 
yet as much within as without, a mystery 
which in an earlier poem, “The Secret,” 
he found inescapable. 

He seems to point us to the tremen- 
dous heights and vistas which one may 
find within that mystery, but the poem 
is for people who have spiritual insight 
enough to feel that the great questions 
of life always defy creedal formulation. 
This is religion in the deepest sense, 
singing a poignant song of an essential 
dignity and beauty in man’s spirit. It 
is an affirmation that life despite its trag- 
edy can be justified through its spirit- 
ual insights, through love and beauty 
and acceptance of nature. 

The shorter poems included with 
“Tumultuous Shore” give us glimpses 
through many small windows of man and 
nature, all bearing upon the theme of 
the main poem. 

Rosert Weston 


Call to the Colors 


This Is Your War. By Marquis W. 
Cuttps. Boston: Little Brown & 
Go. $1.00: 


In reading the little 200-page volume, 
This Is Your War, the first impression 
we get is that it is a challenge to the 
American people to practice Spartanism. 
The author is trying to impress upon our 
minds the fact that this country is at 
war, and war costs something. This 
means more than higher taxes and in- 
creased cost of living. We must change 
our habits of living. For our mental in- 
ertia has become almost fatalism. To 
use understandable terminology, America 
must go into training. We must exercise 
strenuously, work harder, keep longer 
hours, eat less, produce more, cut out our 
luxuries, change our slothful habits and 
learn to like it. Above all we must 
curtail waste. 

The book is replete with information 
and suggestion. Its closing chapter is 
on Morale. It strikes a sane note worth 
heeding. It warns Americans against 
following the totalitarian tactics of fos- 
tering such evils as Anti-Semitism, 
Negrophobia, persecution of hyphenated 
Americans, and hysteria. To sum up, 
we have free institutions; to preserve 
them is worth sacrifice. 

GeorcE L. Taompson 


HUSSEY 


In Unoccupied 


France 


Prisoners of Hope: 
Report on a Mission. 
By Howarp L. 
Brooks. New York: 
L. B. Fischer. $2.75. 


This book, simple and sincere, is a 
report of observations made in unoccu- 
pied France during 1941 by Rev. Howard 
L. Brooks of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

J draw from it three practical conclu- 
sions. The first is that the Vichy gov- 
ernment is the most despicable of modern 
times. The second is that American 
radio propaganda can be made, and is 
not now, a powerful instrument against 
Hitler. The third is that the United 
Nations must make one of their impor- 
tant objectives the arming of the under- 
ground movement in France (and 
throughout Europe generally) if an allied 
invasion of the continent is to succeed. 

Mr. Brooks pictures a Vichy govern- 
ment which is not only false to. France, 
false to its responsibilities, false to its 
duties, but false to Vichy itself—surely 
a new low in despicability. As for radio 
propaganda he is emphatic upon the 
truth that the French listen to American 
radio (particularly WRUL), and that, 
properly directed, these programs can be 
of immense influence on morale. Un- 
fortunately they do not seem to have 
been cleverly directed, the Washington 
high command in radio having, one 
guesses, a blue-print mind. And as for 
the underground movement, this is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brooks, steadily growing 
in numbers and in organization and, if 
properly handled, it can disrupt the 
whole economy of the conquerors, once 
an allied invasion is begun—but only if 
the command of the underground move- 
ment is integrated with that of the 
United Nations. 

As these practical considerations are 
more important than literary ones, I 
have space only to note that Mr. Brooks 
writes a lucid, almost fragile prose which 

makes the sorrows he records the more 
poignant. It is, I think, questionable 
whether the quotations from French 
newspapers which he gives add much to 
the present volume—they belong in a 
different sort of book. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
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What is the role 
of the Church 
in Wartime ? 


This war is a moral crisis as well 
as a political and economic one. 
What is the church doing to meet 
it? What problems will have to be 
faced and overcome—and what will 
the church’s function be in the new 
world that will arise out of the old? 

This book attempts to answer 
these and other urgent problems of 
the church’s part in our national 
life today. The nine contributors, 
members of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School, are: Edwin 
Ewart Aubrey, William Clayton 
Bower, Ernest Cadman Colwell, 
Charles W. Gilkey, Charles T. Hol- 
man, John Knox, John T. McNeill, 
Wilhelm Pauck, and Henry Nelson 
Wieman. $1.50 


RELIGION 
and the 
PRESENT CRISIS 


Edited by John Knox 


At your bookstore or direct from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


She 
Christian Leader 


An Independent 
Journal of Religion 


Serving the Free Churches 


$2.50 per year 


Business Office 
The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ON THE VOYAGE AND 
OTHER POEMS 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE 


Our Country’s Flag (Pageant) 

My Coat of Arms 

The Mistress of the House (Drama) 

Childe Roland and the Dark Tower 
The Divine Tragedy 

Songs, Sonnets, and Hymns 
Order from 
The Beacon Press Book Shop 
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Confidence in American 


Youth 


Youth and the Future. By Fioyp W. 
Reeves, Director. General report of 
the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. $2.50. 


Here is a Bible about American youth. 
It should be studied, underlined, quoted, 
and used as a guide for action. Without 
question it is the most significant report 
on the state of our youth ever presented 
to the American people and represents 
many years of research of the highest 
order by men who speak with authority. 
It should be read and inwardly digested 
by ministers, parents, church school 
teachers, and all other workers with 
youth from Eastport to San Diego. 
Youth and the Future is a very sobering 
book as well as a prophetic one. It is an 
untouched photograph of John Smith, 
young American, and it should hang in 
the memory of every serious citizen. It 
presents the facts about American youth 
in the major areas of his living; employ- 
ment, education, leisure time, marriage 
and the family, health and medical care, 
and citizenship. Here is clear, informed, 
and creative thinking for all who are 
willing to read. The truth about our 
past and present failure with young 
people is spoken with clarity and cour- 
age. The material is magnificently or- 
ganized, orderly, specific, persuasive, 
fearless. It ought to become a charter of 
freedom and be used as such both today 
and tomorrow. 


“The high schools must face the task 
of teaching in the field of life values and 
social ethics, difficult though the task 
may be. Moreover, if we are to be suc- 
cessful in teaching the principles of a 
moral order to the youth who crowd the 
high schools, we must recover the essen- 
tial values of the traditional curriculum, 
but we must do so by providing subject 
matter and teaching methods that come 
to grips with the really great issues in 
terms that can be widely understood and 
appreciated. It is not impossible to deal 
with the greatest ethical problems in 
simple terms and with a multitude of 
homely illustrations. When we are pre- 
vented from doing so, it is seldom be- 
cause of questions of pedagogical tech- 
nique. More often it is because we fail 
to muster the necessary courage and 
resolution.” 

The final chapter on “Meaning for 
Life” defines the spiritual issues facing 
young people and does it so admirably 
that every leader in our churches could 
well use it as a text on liberal religion 
for several sessions. The profoundly re- 
ligious character of the book as a whole 
lies in its unromantic confidence in the 
power and good will of our American 
youth. It is confidence born of thorough 
knowledge rather than of hope alone. 


SterpHen H. Frircuman 


PRAYER 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


“A really great book. A book on prayer 
is a book on religion, for prayer is the 
vital experience of religion, all other ex- 
periences of religion being derivatives. 
Dr. Buttrick considers every aspect of 
prayer and religion.”—Reinhold Niebuhr 
in New York Times. $2.75 


HOW JESUS DEALT WITH 
MEN Raymond Calkins 


“This is an excellent book. It is fresh 
and inspiring for the author gives us 
fresh insights into the personality and 
techniques of Jesus. The book is a 
contribution to the new methods which 
must be worked out, in harmony with 
Jesus’ quick and vital insight into the 
problems of troubled personalities and 
his means of restoring them to the 
fulness of life.’-—The Churchman. $1.75 


BY THIS SIGN CONQUER 
G. Bromley Oxnam 


Amid the darkness of a new crucifixion 
hour comes this affirmation that con- 
temporary world suffering may be the 
prelude to a victorious spiritual cru- 
sade. Readers of this book will wel- 
come the challenge and envision the 
splendor of the crusade by which our 
world must be won for Christ. They 
will see more clearly this new crucifixion 
as the prelude to a victorious crusade. 

$1.75 


EXPERIENCE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Howard B. Jefferson 


“The present conflict in American re- 
ligious thought between the experi- 
mental way of thinking and the re- 
vived emphasis on the Christian tradi- 
tion is the theme of this clarifying 
book. The author . . . succeeds in 
making a very interesting synthesis be- 
tween the pragmatic method and the 
acceptance of the Christian revelation. 
It is his sympathetic effort to do jus- 
tice to both types of thought that con- 
stitutes the distinctive merit of the 
treatment.”—Religious Book Club Bul- 
letin. $2 


CONTEMPORARY 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Thomas S. Kepler, Compiler 


Sixty classic expressions of modern re- 
ligious temper are gathered here, se- 
lected from a varied group of religious 
philosophers—and a few theologians— 
who have phrased with excellence their 
thinking on problems of spiritual im- 
port. $3.50 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE! 


For cowrage and techniques ta meet the needs of taday —_ 
UNITARIAN SUMMER CONFERENCES 


AT BEAUTIFUL LAKE SUNAPEE 


Because Unitarians believe that creative think- 


which has sponsored the General Conference 


ing, study, meditation, fellowship, rest, and play for 46 years, has made careful arrangements in 

are the best sources of courage and the best co-operation with other Unitarian organizations 

ways to learn to use courage, Unitarian Summer for successful meetings at the new home of 

Conferences will continue this summer. The Unitarian Summer Conferences. 

spirit of Star Island will carry on at Star Inland, Study the programs of the Summer Confer- 

at Soo Nipi Lodge, New Hampshire. ences, and send in your reservations now for 
The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, a fruitful week. 


Soo Nipi Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Geneial Alliance 


July 11-18 


Lecturer for the week: Dr. Maxwetu Say- 
AGE of Worcester— 
“Foundations for Unitarian Faith” 


Chapel Preacher: Rev. Rosert A. Storr 


Young People 


“PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW” 


June 27-July 4 


Morning Speaker: Rev. Watron E. Cote 
of Boston— 
“Going Out into the World” 
Afternoon Talks: Dr. Royce B. Pitkin of 
Goddard College— 


“Beginning with Ourselves” 


Workshop Conferences on 
Drama Worship Social Action 
Program Techniques Recreation 
Mid-week Features Social Program Sports 


* 


Religious Education 
“TECHNICAL TRAINING” 
July 4-11 


Carefully arranged courses, by authorities 
in their field, planned for Leadership Train- 
ing in our Church Schools 


A distinguished faculty includes: 
Rassrt Beryt D. Conon 
Rey. Stepnen H. Fritcuman 
Mrs. Joun Lanepon 
Mrs. Exizaseto M. Manwett, Pu.D. 
Rey. Wruam B. Rice 
Miss Frances W. Woop 


Two special seminars will be led by: 


Mrs. Exizaseta M. Manwe tt, Pu.D. 
Rey. Erwin L. Suaver, D.D. 


of Dorchester 


Toastmistress at the Banquet: Mrs. Joun 
R. Witurams, Rochester, New York, 
General Alliance Vice-President for the 
Middle Atlantic States 


Banquet Speaker: Rev. Joun Nicon Marx 
of Arlington 


Chairman of the Week: Mrs. Joun H. 
WEINHEIMER 


Miss Sytvra H. Knowtes, Registrar, 47 
Morelands Terrace, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts : 


* 
General Conference 


July 18-25 


Morning Lectures: Rev. Watton E. Cots, 
Second Church, Boston— 
“Finding Strength for Days of Strain” 
Sunday Preacher: Rev. Cuartes E. Parr, 
D.D., First Church, Boston 
Chaplain for the Week: Dr. Freprrick 
May Exior— 
“Unfailing Sources of Spiritual Strength” 
Toastmaster at Banquet: Pror. Joun E. 
Tracy, University of Michigan 
Evening Programs: 
Rev. Rozert Cummins, D.D., Moderator 
of Universalist Convention—lecture 
Laura Huxtaste Porter, pianist and 
literary interpreter— 
“Latin America in Music and Poetry” 
Exizaseta McCartuy, lawyer and ques- 
tioned document expert— 
“Your Signature—Your Trademark” 
Mrs. Royvon C. Lronarp—illustrated 
lecture on Nantucket 
Rose D’Amore (Mrs. Lowell Mason) 
and Lorena Cote—pianoforte and 
violin concert 
Address all reservations and communica- 
tions to Miss Marion Burrace, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


THE NORWEGIAN EXAMPLE 


N Easter Sunday the ministers of the 

Norwegian Church, 1,100 in all, de- 
livered their collective resignations to 
the nazified government under the trai- 
torous premier, Vidkun Quisling. They 
rebelled en masse, with the approbation 
of ninety-nine per cent of the whole 
population, principally because the Hit- 
ler regime ordered that all youth of the 
country from ten to eighteen years of 
age receive instruction in Nazi ideals, as 
in Germany. 

The seven bishops of the Norwegian 
Church, led by the chairman of the As- 
sembly of Bishops, Eivand Berggrav, 
took their stand in what has become an 
historic situation, on the ground that the 
governmental action was in violation of 
the right of parents to be free in their 
choosing of the religious and moral train- 
ing of their children. The bishops were 
arrested immediately, but they have been 
released on account of the terrific dis- 
turbance throughout the land. 

According to report, the rebellious 
ministers did not enter their pulpits on 
April 12, nor on April 19. The revolt 
of the clergy came just before the second 
anniversary of the invasion of Norway, 
on April 9. That day the Norwegians in 
Oslo and elsewhere observed their “dead 
country.” The schools were empty of 
teachers and pupils. People kept to their 
homes and out of the streets, in silent 
and determined expression of their whole 
being against the enslaving Nazis. 

On the anniversary day President 
Roosevelt sent a message of congratula- 
tion to King Haakon VII of Norway, 
who governs his people from London. 
That the Norwegian people should not 
be without their religious ministry, the 
Government of the United States on 
April 19 provided, through short-wave 
Station WRUL in Boston, a service of 
worship with a sermon by Rev. Lars 
Heggen of Our Savior’s Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in East Boston. Not only 
in the homes of Norway, but on Nor- 
wegian ships at sea with their 35,000 
men, the Gospel was heard by the hardy, 
freedom-loving people who resist and 
defy the monstrous violation with all 
their soul, even with their lives. 

Well-informed Norwegians in this 
country do not believe that their kinsmen 
over there will yield as many German 
pastors and church people did, in respect 
of the training of youth. It is good news 
that the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America, which numbers about 500,000 
members, with 2,800 churches and 1,400 
pastors, through the bishop, backs the 
rebellious brethren in Norway. 

In its larger aspect this event is sig- 
nificant of the Christian church’s place 
as a community within a nation. The 
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church of any name accepts in a given 
country the authority and function of 


the state, whether it be a monarchy or a. 


democracy, in certain defined areas. On 
the other hand, the church insists that 
the state shall recognize and respect the 
proper function and independence of the 
church, especially in three points—free- 
dom of the person in his worship, in his 
religious instruction, and in his endeavors 
for a just social order according to the 
Gospel. 

It is this third right most of all which 
is denied by the Nazis, for of course it 
is here that the application of Christian 
principles inevitably impinges upon the 
powers that be in their unchristian rule. 
The demonstration of revolt in Norway 
by the church’s ministers is in fact a 
first-rate example of the social and 
political dynamic of Christianity. 

Apert C. DierrENBACH 
Formerly Religion Editor, 
Boston Transcript 


WE STATE OUR FAITH 


CYNICAL mind might say of Uni- 
tarians and of their religion, “Where 
two or three are ‘gathered together in thy 
name—one will always disagree.” There 
are values represented in the implica- 
tions of this remark. Controversy in 
the liberal spirit may be immensely 
helpful. But we have been very clear 
about our disagreements, while seldom 
clear and articulate about our common 
elements of faith. We cannot fully 
agree, but we can sharpen into high 
relief such agreements as can be found, 
and these are often too significant to. be 
lost in the emphasis on differing views. 
The ministers of the Middle Atlantic 
States Region in a recent Convocation 
in Brooklyn spent hours together, after 
preliminary preparation, trying to ex- 
press a mood of agreement. They suc- 
ceeded, incredible as this may seem. 
Humanists, theists, pacifists, non-paci- 
fists prepared and presented at a public 
dinner in New York City a document 
called “We State Our Faith.” This docu- 
ment is a statement of significant unity 
covering the following subjects: Faith 
in Man, Faith in Exemplars and in 
Prophetic Leadership, Faith in Free- 
dom, Faith in the Validity of Moral 
Choices, Faith in Free Churches, Faith 
in God. Its message is reaching all the 
Unitarian Churches of the Middle At- 
lantic States and, through sermons and 
discussion, will emphasize the spirit of 
affirmation. It is hoped that it may pro- 
vide a religious basis of morale and cour- 
age to live for free democratic ideals. 
Printed copies are now distributed and 
in use. 
Date DeWirr 
Regional Director, Middle Atlantic States 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


S this issue of the Register goes to 

press, the final outcome of the first 
United Unitarian Appeal is still un- 
known. A large proportion of the total 
number of churches have preserved their 
custom of giving the Easter offering for 
the American Unitarian Association, so 
that to date nearly two-thirds of the 
total have been paid. If in the next ten 
days all churches which have accepted 
shares pay in full and all others contrib- 
ute at the same rate as last year, the 
goal will be reached. The final account- 
ing cannot be made until after this issue 
is released. 

There are many definite accomplish- 
ments of this first year of the United 
Appeal. In almost two-thirds of all 
Unitarian churches the Appeal Com- 
mittee received whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion. Unitarians who never before had 
heard the story of the mission and ex- 
tension work of the American Unitarian 
Association, or of the Youth Program, or 
the needs of the Pension Society, through 
the educational presentation of the 
United Appeal were awakened to a real 
responsibility for the greater outreach 
and service of their denominational or- 
ganizations. 

An equally important result has been 
the steady increase in active collabora- 
tion between the several participating 
agencies. Members of each have learned 
to think in terms of relation and service 
to all others in one Unitarian Fellowship. 

On the purely financial side there will 
have been notable success even if the 
goal is not reached. Present indications 
suggest that the contributions this year 
will exceed those of recent years, and a 
much larger proportion of the total than 
in recent years has been contributed 
early in the fiscal year. Last year 138 
churches made no contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association until the 
final week of the fiscal year. This year 
the number which had made no contribu- 
tion to the United Unitarian Appeal two 
weeks before the end of the year is neg- 
ligible. 

There has been some confusion in 
many churches because of the fact that 
the Unitarian Service Committee has this 
past year made a separate appeal. By 
a recent vote of the Service Committee 
and the United Unitarian Appeal Com- 
mittee, the United Appeal will include 
the Service Committee. The goal for 
1942-1943 will be $123,000—a slight in- 
crease over the amount of the combined 
goals of the U. U. A. and the Service 
Committee appeals for 1941-1942. 

Unitarians are learning about their. 
denominational needs and services. Uni- 
tarians will respond generously. 


E. M. B. 


To the Register: 


The collection of responses to the Ohio 
Wesleyan Conference on the “Bases for 
a Just and Durable Peace” is the cause 
of this letter. 

I have read and re-read those reports 
from our delegates. With possibly one 
exception, these reports convey the idea 
that this Conference was so platitudinous 
that the only good thing to be said for it 
is that Unitarians, for the first time, were 
invited to participate in a Federal Coun- 
cil Conference. This was so outstanding, 
according to one delegate, that exclama- 
tion points are necessary. 

Certainly the purpose of the Confer- 
ence was fine. But not one of the dele- 
gates reports the practical solutions, ex- 
cept in words that have lost their vitality 
by constant re-use in hundreds of reli- 
gious conferences. Mrs. Lupton finds 
the weakness of the Conference in that 
“disagreement ended in compromise on 
agreeable generalities.” Is not this a 
weakness which invalidates the belief of 
Mr. Williams et al. “that this was an 
example of Democracy functioning at 
its best”? 

This is no time to be softly sentimental 
over minor virtues of any group, when 
major virtues are not present. Can’t we 
have a critical report of this Conference, 
rather than the gaseous repetition of 
meaningless phrases? 

To be precise, could not this Confer- 
ence and its findings be critically com- 
pared with the Malvern Conference and 
its findings? 

John W. Brigham 
Castine, Maine 


To the Register: 


The article by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
in the April issue of the Register, brings 
to mind the following incident, which is 
recorded upon the authority of Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, in the archives of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry (now 
Starr King School for the Ministry) . 

Soon after Clay MacCauley took 
charge of the mission in Japan, sponsored 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
a preaching priest of the religion of 
Buddha, Mr. Jitsunen Saji, allied himself 
with the mission. He was a very effec- 
tive advocate of Buddhism. Through 
Rev. Henry W. Hawkes, an English vol- 
unteer to the mission, he became inter- 
ested in liberal Christianity. 

As a token of the change in his faith 
he presented to Dr. MacCauley a statue 
of the god Buddha, which he stated 
“had been the most precious household 
treasure of his family—he knew—for at 
least six hundred years.” 

“Just how old the statue is, Mr. Saji 
did not know; but he believed that it 
~ was carved in the Nara epoch of his 


country’s history—in the eighth century 
of the Christian era—and had been cared 
for, almost continually, by his own an- 
cestry since then.” 

This statue is now in the possession of 
the Starr King School for the Ministry. 

I thought this item might be of inter- 
est to Register readers. 

William S. Morgan 

Berkeley, California 


To the Register: 

I enjoy the Register very much in its 
present form, and think the pictures and 
all the interesting articles are a great im- 
provement over the former set-up. 

(Miss) Ethel G. Corey 
Winchendon, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

I do not find that Jews object to our 
use of the words Christian and Christ. 
Since its inception I have been associated 
with the Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, and find from this experience that 
the average Jew means by Christian 
what most of us mean by Gentile. My 
Jewish friends consider me a Christian 
and invite me into their synagogues as a 
Christian minister. Of the five Jews 
who have been members of the Houston 
Unitarian church during my ministry, all 


but one has been quite definitely Chris- 
tocentric in viewpoint. One of these told 
me that his objection to the orthodox 
creeds was their failure to do justice to 
the Christ of Christian experience. 

John Clarence Petrie 
Houston, Texas 


To the Register: 

I’m enjoying the Register in its present 
form better than ever and I’ve been 
reading it sixty years or more. I find 
it beyond my imagination that any one 
can look upon Unitarianism and the 
Register as Anne Estelle Orr, from Dal- 
las, Texas, professes to do, as cited in 
the March Register. I’m sorry for her 
and hope and believe there are not many 
like her. I’ve been associated with our 
churches in California, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine, and have never 
seen anything to justify such criticism. 

Mrs. D. E. Brown 
San Diego, California 


To the Register: 

The Modern Churchmanship page in 
the Register is a good one, and I hope 
that you will be provided with the ma- 
terial as you need it to make the page 
valuable. This is the sort of exchange 
of ideas that many of us have felt we 
have seriously lacked, especially since 
that exchange can be of greatest use 
when it is amongst the laymen. 

Thaddeus Clark 
New Orleans, Lowisiana 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


EDWARD HOWE COTTON 


For ten years summer editor of the 
Christian Register, for two years pub- 
licity secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, author of several 
books and innumerable articles and in- 
terviews, Edward Cotton was first of all 
a good parish minister. He held five 
pastorates, in Provincetown, Danvers, 
Marblehead, and Florence, Massachu- 
setts, and Littleton, New Hampshire; and 
in each of these places his memory will 
long be cherished as a wise counsellor 
and friend, a strong and _ vigorous 
preacher, and a co-operative and public- 
spirited citizen. He loved the woods, 
the mountains, and his fellow men. Few 
men have better earned the final saluta- 
tion, “Well done, good and _ faithful 
servant.” 


FRANK PORTER-SHIRLEY 


A gallant spirit laid aside a brave 
but frail body when Frank Lyall Porter- 
Shirley died in Jamestown, New York, in 
his thirty-fifth year. He had been min- 
ister of the Jamestown church only some 
thirty months, and they had _ been 


months of rapid loss of physical energy 
and the steady, relentless encroachment 
of disease; nevertheless, it was truly 
said of him that “under his ministry his 
church gained ground markedly in every 
branch,” that “he left his impress upon 
every social agency in Jamestown,” and 
that “every call to serve the community 
was for him a call to duty.” He had an 
unfailing zest for life, a rare power of 
poetic imagination, and winning charm 
that brought him hosts of friends. His 
only other pastorate was in the Bell 
Street Chapel, Providence, Rhode Island. 


HELEN MASON SMITH 


Mrs. Helen Mason Smith, who died in 
March in Fort Collins, Colorado, was 
the wife of Ernest C. Smith, for ten years 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and formerly minister of our 
churches in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
Greeley and Fort Collins, Colorado. She 
was a devoted Unitarian and an active 
Alliance worker, serving for several years 
as a vice-president of the General Alli- 
ance. The funeral was conducted by 
Rev. Jacob Trapp, of Denver. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 
Who’s Who among Nominees for A. U. A. Officers To Be 


rm 


T° enable delegates to the May meet- 

ings to be acquainted with nomina- 
tions for officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Register publishes 
herewith brief introductions to new nom- 
inees. 

No nominations by petition for offi- 
cers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion having been presented, there will be 
no contests to be voted on at the Annual 
Meeting in May. The slate will be the 
same as that presented by the Nominat- 
ing Committee, and published in the 
February Register. Those nominated 
for re-election include: 


ReGIonAL Vice-PRESIDENTS 


Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Thurlow T. Taft, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Rev. Jacob Trapp, Denver, Colo. 


Dmectors 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, O. 


Elected at May Meetings; United Appeal Honor Roll Grows 


seate] 
ell 
4 


Rev. Robert T. Weston, representing so- 
cial agencies 

J. Halsey Gulick, representing educa- 
tional agencies 

Rev. William B. Rice, from the Minis- 
terial Union 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, from the General 
Alliance 

Richmond H. Sweet, from the Laymen’s 
League 


New names on the list include the fol- 

lowing: 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS 

H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Judge Burkholder is a lawyer and former 
member of the School Board of the City 
of Lancaster. Since he first began at- 
tending the Unitarian Church in 1932, 
he has served as Chairman of the Pulpit 
Committee, member and chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, President of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference, and member 
of the Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Council. 

A. Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H. Mr. 
Dane is in the investment business. His 
denominational activities include mem- 


bership (present chairman) on the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Unitarian 
church in Concord, and membership on 
the Religious Committee of the New 
Hampshire State Council for Defense. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Jones has been editor and owner of the 
Tulsa Tribune since 1919. He is a trustee 


~ of Rollins, Hillsdale, and Knox Colleges. 


Son of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the famous 
Unitarian minister, he has been a vig- 
orous member of the Tulsa All Souls’ 
Unitarian church all during his residence 
in Tulsa. 

Frank Stewart Symons, Montreal, 
Canada. Mr. Symons, born in England, 
and for nearly twenty years a resident 
of the United States, is now in the in- 
surance business, and a lecturer at McGill 
University. Shortly after his conversion 
to Unitarianism about a dozen years 
ago, he was elected a member of the 
Committee of Management of the Mon- 
treal church, and has been its President 
for the past three years. 


Directors 


Marshall B. Dalton, Newton, Mass. 
Mr. Dalton is in the insurance business 
and Director or Trustee of many busi- 
ness and philanthropic organizations. He 
has served on the Boards of Trustees of 
the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New- 
ton churches, and has served. as chair- 
man in each of the latter two churches. 
He has been active in Laymen’s League 


+% UNDERSTAND WHAT WE DEFEND >~% 


Kor 
Your 
Daughter 
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Ir you are looking for a small board- 


ing school with planned individual 


programs and a happy balance of 
work and play for healthy physical, 
mental, and emotional growth for 
your daughter, niece, or friend, you 
would like Stoneleigh Prospect Hill 
School. It offers college preparatory 


and general courses, art, music, 


drama, sports and riding. 


Set in 150 acres of beautiful rolling 
country in the foothills of the Berk- 
shires, 244 miles from Greenfield, 
Mass., the school offers all modern 
facilities. Visit Stoneleigh, or write 


for a catalogue and full details to 


Mrs. Epitx Marrson Lewis, Principal 


STONELEIGH 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


What ts 
THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Purpose — The Society stimulates an understanding of the 
origins, history, and accomplishments of the various Unitarian 
churches and movements in the United States and Canada, so that 
we may rightly enter into our rich religious heritage. 


What We Do Today — Present prizes for fine his- 


torical papers. 

Collect and preserve books, manuscripts, pamphlets, and memora- 
bilia of Unitarian history. 

Help churches to catalogue their historical data and present it to 
all the churches of the fellowship. 


Publish proceedirigs and valuable historical papers. 


Our Needs — More Members. Let us stimulate interest in 
our churches among those who know that history is the story of 
the growth of our religion. Active co-operation of churches and 
ministers—that people generally may know how many of the 
great American values came from Unitarians and Unitarian 
churches. Funds for publication work. 


Join 
THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Treasurer: Harrie H. Depnum 
50 State St., Boston Membership—$2.00 per year 


work, and was for a time a member of 
the Council of the Laymen’s League. 

Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Hart has been, and is now, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Portland church and has been its Vice- 
Moderator. She has taught in the church 
school, and has served the Alliance as 
President of the local chapter, as State 
Director for Oregon, and for the past 
year as Vice-President of the General 
Alliance in charge of the Pacific Coast 
area. Although the Census lists her as 
“at home,” she has found time to take 
an active part in the work of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
and the Portland Civic Theatre. 

Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Moran has served as President of 
the St. Louis chapter of the Alliance 
and as Chairman and Director of Re- 
ligious Education in the St. Louis church. 
She is Chairman of the Board of the 
Geneva Summer Assembly, and _ repre- 
sents that Assembly in the Mid-West 
Planning Committee of the Y.P.R.U. 
She has been an active supporter of 
Y.P.R.U. work in the St. Louis area, 
and insists that her duties as a mother 
should be extended to include the work 
of encouraging young people to find their 
places in the world outside the home. 

Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, N. J. 
Mr. Warren is the Advertising and Sales 
Manager of the Union Carbon Carbide 
Company of America. Though converted 


to Unitarianism only a half dozen years 
ago, he has served as a Trustee of the 
Community Church of Summit, and as 
Treasurer of the Middle Atlantic States 
Council. 

G. Richard Kuch, Chicago, Ill. For- 
merly active in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Y.P.R.U., Mr. Kuch has been active in 
First Church’s Channing Club, while at- 
tending University of Chicago and Mead- 
ville. In 1940-41 he was a National 
Vice-President of the Y.P.R.U., and then 
became Field Worker for Y.P.R.U. groups 
in the Mid-west. In May, 1941, he was 
elected President of the Y.P.R.U. and 
during the past year he has done con- 
siderable field work throughout the 
country. He is a student in Meadville 
Theological School. 


NOTICES 
The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 


the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held on Wednesday, May 20, 
1942, in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at 2:30 p. m. 


Dan Hountineton Fenn, Secretary 


The following men have applied for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Ministers: Richard B. Carleton, Grant 
F. Haskell, Theodore De Luca. 

The Committee will greatly appreciate 
information regarding any of these men. 
Communications should be sent to Rev. 


Dan Huntington Fenn, Secretary of the 
Fellowship Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. All information will be consid- 
ered confidential. 


U. U. A. HONOR ROLL 


In addition to churches reported in the 
April Register as on the United Unitarian 
Appeal Honor Roll, the following have 
now paid their shares in full and are 


added to the Honor Roll: 


Massachusetts: 

Arlington Lawrence 
Boston Lexington—First 

Bulfinch Place Littleton 

King’s Chapel Middleboro 
Cambridge Needham 
Dorchester—First . New Bedford 
Eastondale Roxbury—First 
Fairhaven Salem—First 
Framingham Waltham 
Groton Ware 
Harvard Weston 
Hubbardston 


Davenport, Ia. 
Louisville, Ky.—Clifton 
Portland, Me.—First 
Francestown, N. H. 
Summit, N. J. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Newport, R. I. 
Providence, R. I—Westminster 
Riverton, Man. 


Vv 
Vv 


New 


THE UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
announces the inclusion of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 

ia the 1942-43 Program 


For the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1942, the United Unitarian 


A 
SECOND 


Committee. 


Appeal will include all appeals to be made by the Unitarian Service 
This means that your church will not be asked to make 
separate contributions but can make one contribution to the work of 


all six of the denominatignal organizations listed below. 


BIG STEP 
FORWARD 


Vv 


For the greater efficiency of this modern plan of giving, 
the May Meetings are asked to 


delegates to 


COME PREPARED TO ACCEPT “SHARES” 


> > « te 1942-43 UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


UnrrarRIAN Service COMMITTEE 


Younc Propie’s Reiticious UNIon 


UnitTArIAN MINISTERIAL 


UNION 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’s LEAGUE 
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fi 


New York's 


oh 
ANS _ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ ae See $3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGce H. NEWTON, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
oaomisn with) cs ath on wjare a siele ws es cere $2. 215-250 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 
Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 
ZG) =WaLOEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue Dept. 
Desk M-852, GIRARD, KANSAS 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
Needs YOUR Contribution 
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FREDERICK McGILL 
TO DIRECT APPEAL 
R. Frederick J. McGill, Jr. has just 


been appointed Executive Director 
of the Laymen’s League, according to an 
announcement made April 21 by the 
League Council. He will begin full-time 
work in October. The League will take 
over the primary responsibility for the 
conduct of the United Unitarian Appeal 
for 1942-43, in- co-operation with the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mr. 
McGill’s work will be directing the 
Appeal. 

Mr. McGill is well-known in Unitarian 
circles for his denominational work. He 
was a director and vice-president of the 
Y.P.R.U., and in 1930 chairman of the 
Y.P.R.U. Shoals Conference. He has 
served on Laymen’s League and A.U.A. 
committees, been a member of the Star 
Island Corporation, and a director of the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association. He 
is a member, and formerly a trustee, of 
the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Co-editor of the Shoals Songbook, 
1941, Mr. McGill is now writing a biog- 
raphy of William Ellery Channing, 2nd, 
the poet nephew of Dr. Channing and 
friend of Emerson and Thoreau. 


A native of Newton Highlands, Mass., 
Mr. McGill got his A.B. and A.M. from 
Harvard, and is now completing his work 
for his Ph.D. at Columbia. He worked 
for the Boston Herald-Traveler 1925-27, 
was an instructor in English at the New 
Jersey Law School, 1928-30, and Assist- 
ant Professor of English and Director 
of Drama, at Dana College (later the 
University of Newark) from 1930 on. 
He served as Dean of Men at the latter 
college from 1934-36. 

In 1931 Mr. McGill married Virginia 
L. Frederick, who was formerly a field 
secretary of the Y.P.R.U. She is now 
Assistant Dean of Women, College of 
the City of New York. They have two 
children—Janet, aged seven, and Jean, 
five. 


AT HACKLEY SCHOOL 


N March of this year, Hackley was 

selected as one of eleven schools in 
the New York metropolitan area to help 
initiate the Air Training Corps of 
America. 

Three courses — Avigation, Aerody- 
namics, and Signaling — were organized 
at Hackley several weeks ago, and first 
meetings were held on April 7, the 
opening day of the spring term. 

According to an editorial in the New 
York Sun, “The pre-flight aviation train- 
ing offered as part of the regular course 
of instruction in eleven schools in the 
New York area is a promising first step 
in the development of the program of 
the Air Training Corps of America. It is 
the design of this organization to enroll 
500,000. young Americans in similar 
courses by fall. It hopes to reach half a 
million boys between 16 and 18 and to 
give each of them five hours a week of 
basic training in such subjects as navi- 
gation, communications, aerodynamics, 
meteorology, engines, design and struc- 
ture. There will be no flight training. 
... The establishment of ground schools 
in high schools all over the country will 
make it easier for the fliers of tomorrow 
to master their flight training.” 


Dr. Ben Wood, Director of Collegiate 
Educational Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity, said, “Fliers so well-trained 
through early education that they can 
operate planes instinctively — as you 
would run a motor car or ride a bicycle— 
are fliers who will help maintain demo- 
cratic ideals and come through the ordeal 
with the best chances of being unharmed. 


“Tf the War is prolonged, these boys of 
today will be the men in the final vic- 
tories. Should the War not last as long 
as many of us fear, then these ATCA 
boys will have a valuable training in one 
of peace-time’s most important indus- 
tries—aviation.” 


The School is inaugurating a five-day 
boarding plan for 1942-43. According 
to this plan boys who in normal times 
would be day boys may attend as 
boarders and still keep the connections 
with their families on weekends. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
(Continued from page 168) 


led by Mr. .G. Richard Kuch, president 
of the Y.P.R.U., and other representative 
youth leaders of the mid-west. Rev. Fred 
J. Cairns, El Paso, Tex., will give the 
sunset talks. Rev. A. E. von Stilli, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., is to be the camp 
director. 

Three Institutes are announced: at 
Hnausa, on Lake Winnipeg, Canada, 
July 1-4; in the Thousand Island region 
of Eastern Canada, July 31-Aug. 3; and 
one in the Southeast scheduled for late 
October. They will be described in de- 
tail in the June Register. E. W. K. 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 


table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


’ 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


M4 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


When you visit Boston | 


dine in the 


HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


Try the Main Dining Room 
or the popular price 
CAFETERIA 


On Beacon Hill Opposite 
. the State House 


SS y 


_Pleasantries 

“A clerical friend of mine,” writes 
Charles Hall Grandgent in his book 
Prunes and Prisms, “once told me of the 
most disconcerting experience he ever had 
in the exercise of his functions. An 
elderly lady of determined aspect took 
a seat in a front pew of his church. When 
my friend began his sermon she opened 
a little wooden box and extracted an 
elaborate hearing device, which she ar- 
ranged, screwed together and adjusted to 
her ear. 

“After two or three minutes she re- 
moved the receiver, unscrewed the mech- 
anism and packed its component parts 
smugly away again in the box. And the 
preacher had to preach on.” 


—Boston Globe 


Willie: Say, pop, did you go to Sunday 
School when you were a boy? 

Father: Yes, son, regularly. 
missed a Sunday. 

Willie: Well, Dll bet it won’t do me 
any good either. 


Never 


Spinster: But why should a great 
strong man like you have to beg for 
dimes? 

Panhandler: Dear lady, it’s the only 
profession I know in which a gentleman 
can address a beautiful woman without 
an introduction. 


Saw. 
“What, son?” 
“Why didn’t Noah swat them two 
flies when he had such a good chance?” 
—Santa Fe Magazine 


Son: Do you remember telling me 
about the time you were expelled from 
school, dad? 

Father: Yes, my boy, I do. 

Son: Well, now I’m telling you. 

—Guide and Ideas, London 


The Boston man, eareful of his and 
other folk’s grammar, asked the clerk 
for a man’s comb. 

“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” 
the clerk asked. 

“No,” said the man, “I want a comb 
for a stout man with rubber teeth.” 

—Windsor Star 


Employer: And can you write short- 
hand? 

Prospective Employee: 
takes me longer. 


Wiese buLMdt 


—Pathfinder 


Wife: Dear, did you notice that Mrs. 
Jones has another new hat? 

Husband (thinking fast): Yes, and 
if she were as attractive as you, she 
wouldn’t have to depend on millinery 
so much. j 

—Stray Stories 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring*for Clergymen 


; 1837 Marking 105 years of service 1942 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET,-NEW YORK, N. Y. 


+ BUY DEFENSE BONDS *% 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds 
of Sunflower Dish Cloth Sales. Your group 
can buy twice as many and gain twice 


the benefits for your organization. 
SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIALS 
SANGAMON MILLS, Est. 1915, Cohoes, N Y. 


ZINN the Florist. 


4 Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Flowers for all occasions 


Classified Advertising 


Young man of 17, minister’s son, high school 
graduate, mature, desires position as a chauffeur, 
during July and August. References exchanged. 
Box No. G. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service: 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
Service at 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club, 6:00 p. m. 


Rev. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist. Sunday Service 


at 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME TO ALL. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 


ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1848 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER WAR PROGRAM a’ 
for HIGH SCHOOL BOYS a 


OBJECTIVES: 
To give boys professional training in 
boat building, forging, electric and 
acetylene welding, and machine shop 
work. 


To speed up graduation from high 
school by offering academic courses and 
thus making graduation from Prepara- 
tory School and College possible before 
the draft age. 


DATES: 


An eight weeks’ session starting on 
July first and closing on August twenty- 
sixth. 


COST: 
The tuition charge is $300. This in- 
cludes all expenses, such as board, room 
and laundry. 


FOR THE AMBITIOUS BOY: 


The program has been organized for the 
ambitious, restless and energetic boy 
who is anxious to prepare for any 
eventuality and at the same time speed 
up his graduation from preparatory 
school. It combines many of the pleas- 
ant recreational features of the summer 
camp with the habits of sound manual 
and academic work of the Academy. 


Boys will have the satisfaction of pre- 
paring themselves for emergency occu- 
pations in defense industries or the 
armed services, and at the same time 
will continue their preparation for 
college. 


This is not a new program for Proctor. 

It is one answer to the emergency needs < 
of today, but the educational policies 

are permanent. 


Boys master the use of modern tools and 
precision methods under the direction of com- 
petent instructors. 


For full information write: 


J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover, New Hampshire 


